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THE CABINET AGREEMENT TO DIFFER. 


HE newspapers of January 23rd announced that three 
Liberal Ministers and one Labour Minister differed from 
the majority of their colleagues on the steps to be taken to 
redress the adverse balance of trade by means of import duties; 
the sequel, however, would not be their resignation of office, but 
the grant to them of liberty to express by speech and vote their 
divergent views. This apparent departure from precedent was 
naturally assailed by critics who, agreeing in nothing else, were 
in accord in detesting the system of National Government. Mr. 
Lansbury and Sir Stafford Cripps, par nobile fratrum, wandering 
ever nearer the quicksand of revolutionary socialism, both gibbeted 
the new departure as a farce; Mr. Amery and Sir Henry Page 
Croft, incensed at the lost opportunity for forming a purely 
Protectionist administration, regarded it as unworkable and 
grotesque. Apart from these, some Liberals of note were perturbed 
at such ineffectual disagreement on what they considered the most 
vital of all issues, and at such a sacrifice of the basic principles of 
Cabinet Government. On the other hand, a solid body of moderate 
Conservative opinion declined to admit the existence of a constitu- 
tional outrage; and a similar attitude was taken by many repre- 
sentative Liberals and their organisations. On the whole it became 
clear that a somewhat startling novelty was approved in many 
quarters and condoned in others. 

‘The situation has to be reviewed in two aspects, distinct, but not 
disconnected. First, there is the departure from our constitutional 
practice; secondly, the nature of the subject that has compelled 
that departure. For our present purpose the former is the more 
exigent. A Liberal is tempted to ask: ‘‘ Are there any circum- 
stances in which Liberal Ministers can continue to form part of a 
Government by which one of the main articles of the Liberal creed 
is being steadily set at naught? It was known from the first that 
the so-called National Government might sooner or later touch 
breaking-point. Has not that point been reached?’’? The answer 
given by precedent is helpful, but it is not complete. It is true 
that in the uneasy years that followed the accession of King 
George IV, such crucial questions as Parliamentary Reform and 
Catholic Emancipation were left open; it is true that such incom- 
patible figures as Lord Hartington and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
(in his ‘‘ ransom ”’ days), Mr. W. H. Smith and Lord Randolph 
Churchill, were caged together in the “‘ happy families”? of their 
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respective Cabinets. But though these from time to time on a 
platform blasphemed the cherished faith of a colleague, it was 
done without licence, and the Prime Minister of the day was 
generally called on to administer soothing syrup. 

So that it must be concluded that there is no real precedent for the 
existing situation. But equally there is no precedent for the existing 
Government; and if the National Government, representing every 
party except revolutionary Socialism, is worth preserving, it is 
unreasonable to neglect its preservation for fear of employing a 
new political method. Those who condemn the present compromise 
must reflect on what would have happened if it had not been brought 
about. The resignation of Sir Herbert Samuel, Sir Donald Maclean, 
and Sir Archibald Sinclair would have been a simple matter : their 
places could have been filled by men of adequate Parliamentary 
experience, as could that of Lord Snowden, if it were decided to 
replace him. It would have been for the Prime Minister to decide 
whether he would remain at the head of a Government whose title 
of National had worn rather thin; or whether an administration 
whose prime policy must be the conception of a permanent system 
of Protection, would not be more fitly conducted by the Conservative 
leader. Whether Mr. MacDonald resigned or stayed, it is evident 
that a considerable part of the Government’s financial programme 
would be steadily though fruitlessly fought by a concentrated Oppo- 
sition, led by the retiring Ministers, and not improbably reinforced 
from time to time by some of the younger Conservative members 
who have little liking for undiluted Protection. It may be argued 
that the grant of free speech to the dissentients will have some such 
result as it is; but there is surely a marked gulf between the occa- 
sional expression of differing views and the systematic effort to 
defeat a measure in detail. It must also be recognised that the 
Government proposals by no means represent the full Conservative 
programme ; and if Mr. MacDonald found it necessary to retire, it 
must be assumed that they would be considerably strengthened 
by an accelerated application of high duties without the ceremony 
of much inquiry. 

But this is by no means all. The return to a Party system means 
a return to systematic opposition in the customary sense. That 
is, to put it simply, that every Government proposal is not examined 
with a determination to agree wherever possible, but with a desire 
to discover its defects, in the hope of removing or diminishing 
them, not without incidental satisfaction at the Government’s short- 
comings. A most salutary system in ordinary times, to which 
some day we may return. But at the General Election the country 
as a whole discarded it, and preferred the experiment of govern- 
ment by the co-operation of parties, not by the victory of one 
party or the coalition of more than one. Is that co-operation made 
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impossible by the present difference about import duties? ‘Those 
who considered the imposition of such duties the most vital of all 
current issues would say that it is. Others, without minimising 
the importance of the fiscal issue, would hold that other problems, 
such as the condition of India, affairs in the Far East, disarmament, 
reparations, war debts and the gold question loom as large as any 
in the prevailing obscurity. That may be so, says the concentrated 
Free-Trader, but there is nothing to prevent the Opposition from 
supporting the Government on any question. No doubt everybody 
knows that none of the three Liberal Ministers, or Lord Snowden, 
would embark on any factious line of dissent from the policy of 
the Government ; indeed, we have been told that on these matters 
unanimity prevails within the Cabinet. But it is the business of 
oppositions to oppose. Points for criticism emerge: members of 
the minority who have not seen the difficulties from within the 
Cabinet may find it necessary to damn some official with faint 
praise, or openly indict him. An ill-tempered debate may follow, 
and in other countries the impression of a great nation facing a sea 
of troubles with a single mind would be finally obliterated. And 
apart from this, are the partisans of prompt resignation content 
to see the great questions of external affairs and of international 
finance, to say nothing of our domestic problems of housing and 
transport, examined without the skilled help and large outlook 
of these Ministers? If some great principle were really at stake 
this would have to be faced without demur; but has the occasion 
arrived? The position must be closely examined from a Free-Trade 
standpoint. It is idle to dispute that at the late election an over- 
whelming majority of voters, confronted with a national emergency, 
sanctioned and even demanded immediate inquiry into our system 
of trade, including the possibility of taxing imported goods, if such 
should be found necessary in order to restrict our payments abroad. 
After the election the National Government was formed on this 
basis, and in addition to the existing duties which must be held 
as violating the canons of strict Free Trade, the McKenna duties, 
as they are called, the safeguarding duties, and the ‘‘key-industry”’ 
duties, two measures of temporary operation were passed with great 
promptitude, the Abnormal Importations Act, and the Horticulture 
Products Act. These Acts became law with the concurrence of all 
the Liberal Ministers in the Cabinet, and of Lord Snowden. It is, 
therefore, hardly accurate to speak of two definitely opposed 
camps within the Cabinet. In 1886, and again in 1893, the line 
between Home-Rulers and Unionists was clearly enough drawn. 
There were many shades of tint on either side of the line; but the 
convictions of those who demanded some sort of a central Parlia- 
ment in Dublin, and of those who would have none at any price, 
could be roughly classed as green or orange in colour, When Mr. 
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Joseph Chamberlain started his Tariff Reform campaign in 1903 
the issue was again simpler than it is now. It was scarcely disputed 
that the common necessaries of life would be made dearer, though 
it was thought that this disadvantage would be swamped in the 
rising tide of national prosperity. But the voters were asked 
to consent to a gamble with their cheap food, and they emphatically 
declined. Now, on the other hand, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer put it in the House of Commons on February 4th: 
‘‘ We have throughout devoted our particular and serious attention 
to the avoidance of anything that might entail a serious rise in 
the cost of living. After careful calculations, checked over and 
over again by competent observers, we have satisfied ourselves 
that there is no danger of anything of the kind in our proposals.”’ 
With this object, meat remains untaxed, while British wheat, and 
probably bacon, will be sustained by an obligatory quota. Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain would doubtless contend that the ro per cent. 
ad valorem duty, which strikes such articles of common consump- 
tion as rice, butter, cheese, eggs, condensed milk, lard, margarine, 
canned and dried fruits, will not cause a serious rise in the 
cost of living. Perhaps not, but this particular tax must operate 
to the discomfort of many of the poorest families in the country. 
The proposed ro per cent. tax may, in fact, be taken as making 
the division between the two schools of thought as they exist 
to-day. The one school welcomes free imports, subject to such 
restrictions and limitations as may be imposed from time to time, 
primarily, though not exclusively, for revenue purposes. Many 
members of that school are prepared, at this difficult moment, to 
carry such restrictions to formidable lengths, and to admit that 
political and social necessities may justify the maintenance of some 
industries which might perish under a system of unrestricted 
importation, if their maintenance is proved to be for the general 
advantage. ‘The opposite school would hamper the import of any- 
thing that can possibly be produced at home, subject to such excep- 
tions as are forced on us by our crowded population and our meagre 
production of foodstuffs. 

But the ro per cent. duty marks another line of division. It is 
necessary to revert once more to the General Election, and the 
field on which the victory was won. Speaking at Thornley in 
County Durham on January 29th, the Prime Minister, after point- 
ing out that a tariff must be so devised as not to raise the 
cost of living, or of production, declared that his Government had 
““ not a mandate for tariffs . . . a mandate to study our bad balance 
of trade, to adopt remedies after they are studied.”’ 

On the same day two Protectionist leaders, Sir Henry Page Croft 
and Mr. Amery, spoke at Skegness and at the Pattenmakers’ ban- 
quet in London respectively. Sir Henry advocated ‘‘ the policy 
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for which a specific mandate was given at the General Election,” 
thus directly contradicting Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. Mr. Amery 
observed that ‘‘ the real issue before the country was the abandon- 
ment of a principle which we adopted nearly ninety years ago, 
which we had tested to the very dregs, and which now as a nation 
we ought to terminate.’’ 

That is to say that a general system of Protection is to be 
imposed on the country without further ado, on the strength of 
the votes cast at the General Election. It may be pointed out in 
passing that Mr. Amery’s chronology, with its ‘“‘ nearly ninety 
years ago,’’ shows how he has escaped the vulgar error of many 
Tariff Reformers who ascribe our Free-Trade system exclusively 
to Mr. Cobden and the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846. Cobden, 
they triumphantly point out, believed that the whole world would 
soon be converted to Free Trade. He was utterly wrong, which 
shows that his whole system was wrong. But Cobden’s crusade, in 
those years, was fought against the Corn Laws, and them alone: 
Sir Robert Peel did not think that other countries would adopt 
Free Trade, and cared little whether they did or not. After he 
formed his administration of 1841—that included seven names on 
the list of Prime Ministers, and five on that of Viceroys of India— 
he set himself to make gaps in the Protective hedge. In the great 
Budget of 1842 769 articles were subjected to reduced duties; in 
that of 1845 the duties on corn and sugar were untouched, but 522 
other duties were completely repealed. It is the work of Peel, 
not of Cobden, that is being undone by the proposals of 1932. 

The preceding paragraphs point to what may prove to be the 
principal duelling-ground of the two schools. Are the forthcoming 
measures the fierce prescriptions for a critical illness, which may 
include poisonous drugs in large measure, or are they a steady 
continuous treatment of diet and exercise, indefinitely altering 
the whole scheme of the national life? ‘The universal 10 per 
cent. duty may not entirely suppress the bargaining power to be 
exercised against high tariff nations which, in the altered circum- 
stances of to-day, seems to be an infinitely more hopeful expedient 
than it could have been in 1903. At that time it was treated as 
a subsidiary advantage, under the name of retaliation, and did 
not fill a great place on the stage. Pro tanto the general ad 
valorem duty will attenuate it. 

Such being the political circumstances, and such the subject 
of difference, it is impossible to deny the three Liberal Ministers 
a verdict of approval and assent. To state the case once more 
on grounds which are not lower because they are not heroic, if 
it be the case that the country does not want a Government that 
simply presents the irrefutable truths of orthodox Free Trade 
and leaves the situation to work itself out by the reorganisation 
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of industries, are not the dangers of a plunge into a system of 
tariffs likely to be reduced by the continual warning of Liberal 
Ministers, and will not the country gain thereby? Does anybody 
believe that the Government Bill foreshadowed in the debate of 
the 4th of February would have been presented in its existing 
shape had a Conservative Government been in power? ‘The 
reception given to it by the right-wing Conservatives in that debate 
shows the sort of pressure that they would have applied to their 
own Front Bench—and who can say that it would have failed? 
As it is, some of the Conservatives of the centre, who are by no 
means rabid Protectionists, will be able to exert an influence which 
would have been trifling had their party been in power. 

Lastly, in estimating the service rendered by the Three who 
did not bow down at the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, and all 
kinds of musick, and who escaped with their coats, their hosen 
and their hats unsinged, it is worth while to touch on the attitude 
of the Labour Party towards Free Trade. Let nobody imagine 
that Socialism as such can feel any enmity to Protection. Indi- 
vidual members of the Labour Party are Free-Traders, but that 
is partly because they survive from the days when ‘Trades 
Unionists were the left wing of Liberalism, partly from dread of 
Food Taxes and of the exploitation of the workers by capitalistic 
employers profiting by import duties. But from the days of 
Bastiat the kinship of Protection with Socialism was a common- 
place of controversy. And surely not without reason: a system 
of government controlling all the operations of finance, of domestic 
production, and the sale of commodities, can hardly leave the 
importation of goods from abroad to be a matter of individual 
concern. And it is not to be conceived that an import board would 
always avoid imposing a duty in order to keep alive some 
threatened industry of national importance. We may go further, 
and say that it is only by the constant interference with the liberty 
and initiative of individuals which the Socialist Party must practise 
that some of the risks of a Protective régime could be avoided. 
There is the danger of inordinate profits accruing to the most 
fortunate representatives of an industry of which the weaker 
members are artificially kept going; there is the danger, vividly 
pictured to many of us by American friends, of pressure exercised 
by powerful political interests. Advisory Commissions, it may 
be feared, cannot really control such abuses, though in a Socialist 
State they might not exist. Some moderate Conservatives may 
well pause, and ask whither they are being led. Liberals may 
find, one of these days, that they are fighting on two fronts; and 
they will not forget to thank the staunch leaders of the party who 
have been content to deal with facts as they have had to face them. 


CREWE. 


CHINA, JAPAN AND THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS. 
A N article in a periodical on the present Far Eastern situation 


needs to find a narrow course between two opposite dangers. 

On the one hand the present conflict has its origin in 
the long and intricate history of Manchuria, and the tangled 
relationships and Treaty rights of China, Japan and the Western 
Powers. This is a theme for a book and not an article. On the 
other hand current events now move at such a pace that any 
account of them is out of date in a week. They need a daily 
newspaper to describe them. ‘The present article is limited to a 
single aspect of the problem, the method and procedure which 
are being, and should be adopted, in dealing with the dispute 
and the main principles upon which any settlement should be 
negotiated. 

For the discussion of this question only a few preliminary 
remarks are necessary upon past and current events. Manchuria 
is Chinese both legally and in population. China’s sovereignty is 
confirmed in the Nine-Power Treaty of 1922, in which all the 
signatory Powers, who include the United States of America, 
Great Britain, France and Japan, undertake to respect it. The 
population is overwhelmingly Chinese, of whom there are nearly 
thirty millions as compared with about two hundred thousand 
Japanese. On the other hand, Japan has Treaty rights over 
certain areas, which include the right to have troops in a defined 
railway zone. Her investments and interests in Manchuria are 
very great. More than that, Manchuria is an economic hinterland 
which is essential to Japan’s existence. Japan is therefore vitally 
interested in the Manchurian régime being such as to assure both 
order and economic access. The military action in Manchuria and 
the large measure of public support it has since received in Japan are 
doubtless the result of her economic position. Her large population, 
increasing by a million a year, can only live with the aid of external 
trade. The world depression, the general increase in trade barriers, 
and in particular the higher Chinese tariff, have been a triple 
blow ; and have caused a dangerous mood of desperation. 

Japanese troops left the railway zone on September 18th, and 
rapidly spread over Manchuria; they have subsequently taken 
military action at Shanghai. Apart from more general grounds of 
dispute, a railway outrage is alleged as the occasion of the first 
action; and organised Chinese boycott of Japanese goods as the 
occasion of the second. China appealed to the League of Nations 
in September, and the Council has since been dealing with the 
dispute. Mr. Stimson at once indicated America’s willingness to 
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co-ordinate her action with that of the League, and in October an 
American observer attended the Council. The influence of the 
Powers, however, whether exerted through the League or other- 
wise, has been hesitant and vacillating; and the extent of their 
effective co-operation has varied from time to time. They did 
not, in fact, succeed in restraining Japan’s action in Manchuria, 
or in preventing her from proceeding to action at Shanghai, or 
even so far in stopping actual hostilities. 

Apart from the specific provisions of the Nine-Power Treaty, 
the rights and duties of the different countries depend upon two 
general Treaties, the Covenant of the League of Nations, to which 
all the countries mainly interested are parties except the United 
States of America and Russia, and the Pact of Paris (known as 
the Kellogg Pact) which binds both these two and all the rest. 

The Covenant gives the right to intervene in any conflict 
threatening peace; and under certain conditions imposes the obli- 
gation to do so on appeal by a party to the dispute. One difficulty, 
indeed, must be recognised. The provisions of the Covenant and 
its normal machinery and procedure are designed to deal with 
disputes between two Governments, each sovereign, and assumed 
to be in control of its own territory; whereas it is, of course, 
a cardinal fact in the whole Chinese problem that no Government 
has effective control of the whole of China. This must affect the 
method and character of any settlement; but the procedure and 
powers of the League are elastic, and this difficulty neither disquali- 
fies the League from action nor renders it impotent. 

The Kellogg Pact, with the advantage of a more inclusive 
membership, has no collective machinery at its disposal and its 
practical efficiency depends therefore upon the co-ordination of the 
action of those of its signatories who are not members of the 
League with those who are. Its cardinal principle is that all who 
have signed it abjure war ‘‘ as an instrument of national policy.”’ 

Everyone realises that it is dangerously misleading to speak 
or think of China as if it were an entity with a single will. It is, 
however, important to realise that such a conception of Japan is 
also misleading. ‘Though in recent months the mood of desperation, 
and the national war fever that always attends an outbreak of hostili- 
ties, have suppressed dissent and given a semblance of unity, there 
have long been two diametrically opposed Japans. There is 
the Japan of those who look to peaceful development based 
upon good relations with the outside world, including China; and 
the Japan of the military party which looks to an imperialist 
policy based upon military strength. The first has on the whole 
in recent years found its expression in the civil government. But 
the civil government is not constitutionally supreme. The heads 
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of the fighting services are not under the orders of the Prime 
Minister or the Cabinet; they are directly responsible to the 
Emperor. We mistake the situation if we think of Japan as a single 
person planning an act of aggression secretly and seizing his moment 
skilfully ; or of the Ministry in power in September as giving effect 
to a policy which they had planned under the concealment of profes- 
sions of friendship and goodwill. 

It is essential to realise just what is involved—and what is not 
involved—in these Treaties being respected and vindicated. At 
this stage signatories of the Covenant and Kellogg Pact are con- 
cerned as such in three things, and three only. The first is that 
hostilities should cease ; the second, that territory illegally occupied 
should be evacuated at such time and under such conditions as 
may be practicable, having regard to the necessity of maintaining 
order and preventing the dangers of rioting and massacre; the 
third, that the settlement of the underlying disputes, whatever 
it may be, should be by a procedure which prevents it being 
dictated at the sword’s point. 

To insist upon these three things is surely both the right and 
the duty of those who are bound by the collective Treaties, if 
these treaties are to have any real validity. ‘The first, the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, needs no comment. ‘The second is a little more 
difficult. ‘The continued occupation of Manchuria by Japan would 
obviously be inconsistent with her undertaking in the Nine-Power 
Treaty; and all the signatories of the Covenant are pledged to 
“respect and preserve, as against external aggression, the terri- 
torial integrity and existing political independence’’ of all 
member states. This does not necessarily mean that a state is 
guaranteed against invasion, but it does mean that it is promised 
that the status quo ante shall be restored. Clearly Japan must 
evacuate if the Covenant pledge is to be observed. On this point, I 
think, the Council went both too far and not far enough. It was, I 
think, a mistake to include a specific date for evacuation in the 
October resolution. Whether or not there was any justification for 
the original occupation, the immediate withdrawal of the troops 
might have led to the murder of Japanese subjects. It would have 
been better to prescribe withdrawal at such time and under such con- 
ditions as would be compatible with due safeguards against this 
danger. But in that case, and for other reasons also, the immediate 
presence of persons representing the League was desirable. A 
Commission composed of neutral persons already in the East (at 
Shanghai, Tokyo or Peking) should have been appointed ; and it 
should have been among their terms of reference to advise as 
to the conditions of evacuation. A Commission, such as that 
presided over by Lord Lytton, drawn from distant continents, 
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may be very suitable for dealing with the deeper underlying factors 
of the Manchurian problem, but it was obviously unsuitable for 
helping in the immediate crisis. 

As regards the third point, it is surely obvious that “‘ direct 
negotiations ’? between Japan and China in the midst of military 
operations would mean a dictated settlement impossible to reconcile 
with the pledge to abstain from war “‘ as an instrument of national 
policy.”’ If that pledge is to be kept there are two alternatives ; 
one, that the dispute should be dealt with at an early date, through 
or with the aid of an international body, such as the Lytton Com- 
mission; the other that it should be postponed for a considerable 
time, till the two parties can engage in direct negotiations on 
equal terms and not under military pressure. 

To urge so much is not to imply any view as to the merits of 
the original dispute. It is both common sense and established 
League doctrine, that when a dispute leads to actual or imminent 
hostilities, conditions of peace must first be re-established before 
the dispute can be properly dealt with. Very great harm was 
done during the Manchurian stage of the trouble by a confusion, 
in this country and elsewhere, between the underlying differences 
of China and Japan, in which either China or Japan, or in part 
one and in part the other, may have just grievances, and the actual 
procedure of Japan in enforcing her claim, on which no similar 
doubt can be entertained. 

I wish to urge that, in this situation, there is only one policyi 
which is consistent with either our honour or our interests, namely 
that we should concentrate our efforts on securing concerted world 
action, through the League and in co-operation with America, to 
insist upon the observance of the Treaty obligations. It is not 
enough for communications to pass, by cable or by telephone, 
between four Foreign Offices—though that is, of course, necessary 
as a preliminary and an accompaniment to other action—and for 
joint proposals to be then made in the name of four Powers. Such 
a procedure, by itself, does not sufficiently ensure any one of the 
countries participating in the proposals against being left to bear 
an undue share of the consequences. Nor does it give as much 
authority as formal action through a world organ. It is vital 
that in the exercise of pressure which Japan might regard as 
unfriendly, each participating country including America should 
share equally the responsibility at every stage and be inescapably 
involved in the consequences, and that these countries should be as 
numerous as possible. Much the best way to secure this is that 
at each stage action should be formally and publicly endorsed 
by the League Members through the League Council and simul- 
taneously by declarations on behalf of the American Government. 
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This, of course, does not replace the private communications that 
have been taking place. But it is an indispensable complement 
to them. And there are obvious advantages in making Geneva 
the real centre of negotiations, especially now that there are 
responsible representatives of all countries present there for the 
Disarmament Conference. It is sometimes forgotten that cable 
and transatlantic telephone facilities are just as available at Geneva 
as in London. 

But still less would it be a satisfactory procedure to “‘ refer the 
matter to the League,’’ to allow discussions to take place at Geneva 
on a world basis, while communications of a more realistic 
character, unco-ordinated with the Geneva discussions, take place 
between a few Foreign Offices. It is constantly urged as a reason 
for acting outside Geneva that the discussions of the League are 
unreal and take little account of actual facts, forces and politics. 
The actual fact is, of course, that discussions at Geneva are just 
as real or unreal as the Governments make them. The League 
is only a mechanism through which the Governments negotiate 
on the basis of certain principles, and through a procedure which is 
adaptable to every case. If Governments conduct their own negotia- 
tions elsewhere and leave their representatives at Geneva unin- 
structed, it is not the League which has failed, but the Governments 
which have failed to use it. This observation is, of course, a comment 
on the earlier negotiations rather than those of February. 

Co-operation with America is of course absolutely essential in 
such a case as the present one. But it is a delusion to think 
that this is made more difficult (if there is an honest attempt to 
avoid difficulties) by the use of the League machinery. ‘The 
message of Mr. Stimson in September, and the presence of an 
American observer at the Council Meetings in October, both 
indicate that co-operation between League Members through their 
own Council and America or a Kellogg Pact signatory is practicable. 

It is very rare that so many different considerations and so 
many different, and often conflicting, interests, all point to the 
same conclusion as in the present instance. Let us recall the 
main results which it is to the general advantage, and especially to 
the advantage of this country, to secure. The first object is 
obviously to stop the hostilities. Except as the result of a decisive 
defeat of one of the disputants, with the natural consequences of 
an imposed peace dictated by a dominant Power, this can only be 
by means of external influence. No single country is strong 
enough to exert this influence, for Japan is locally the strongest 
power. Co-operation is therefore essential. But every representa- 
tion or action may, if not completely successful, involve further 
measures which might conceivably lead to a declaration of war 
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by the country against which they were applied. This danger 
would be a real one if the country taking the measures were 
isolated. As already argued, much the best way of avoiding the 
risk of a ‘‘ breakaway ”’ is the formal registration of each step 
with the aid of the League machinery. 

It is, in the next place, desirable that when the dispute is 
over our relations should be the best possible with both China and 
Japan. As regards China it is obvious that the action now pro- 
posed would be the best; for, of the alternatives, isolated action on 
our part in her defence is impossible; and inaction is to betray 
her in breach of our cognisances under the Covenant. As regards 
Japan, our inaction, apart from its other objections, would expose us, 
not indeed to her hostility, but to her contempt, which might ulti- 
mately be even more dangerous. Joint action prevents any differen- 
tial odium attaching to us and at the same time secures respect. 

We have next to consider the position of our Dominions. A weak 
compliance with Japanese aggression would obviously cause the 
greatest anxiety in both Canada and Australia. If America showed 
greater determination than ourselves the reactions on the relations 
between Canada and ourselves on the one hand and America on the 
other might be very serious. And if Japan is allowed to do whatever 
she will, and left with an uncontrolled dominance in the East, what 
will be the effect upon Australian problems? If we do not feel strong 
enough to take part in effective combined pressure now, what will be 
our position in a few years’ time, if, for example, Japan demands free 
entry for Japanese colonists into Australia? We should in that 
event (if concerted action fails in the present case) have little or 
no chance of combined world action; our only choice would be 
to resist alone or to comply. The same consequences may be 
anticipated as regards the whole of our position in the East, 
including India. If the world, which obviously desires to restrain 
Japan, fails to do so, what prestige in the East will remain to us, 
or indeed to the Western Powers generally? And without prestige 
what are the prospects of maintaining our Eastern position or 
interests for any substantial time? 

Beyond all these immediate issues lies the problem of the 
Government of China. It is obvious that the continuance of chaos 
and disorder in a country which comprises about one-fifth of the 
world’s population must involve both loss and danger to the world 
as a whole. If China is left to the mercy of a more strongly 
organised military power, by which her territory is occupied and 
her action dictated, while the rest of the world stands by in 
breach of their Treaty pledges, what must be the consequence? 
The smouldering rage of the Chinese is likely to lead to a dragging 
and wasting war, and then a lasting embitterment expressing itself 
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in the boycott of Japanese goods and occasional outbursts of 
violence. The task of establishing a national government capable 
of maintaining order, already one of great difficulty, must become 
impossible. The chances of foreign aid in the work of the recon- 
struction will be destroyed, because China will feel that if she has 
been attacked by one country, she has been betrayed by the rest. On 
the other hand a common defence of China in accordance with the 
Treaties is the best possible preface to joint reconstructive work. It 
is more and more evident that China needs external assistance in 
her task. At the same time any isolated or disproportionate inter- 
vention by a single country is fraught with great dangers. Joint 
action in dealing with the crisis would establish the two vital condi- 
tions of external assistance. It would establish the proper relations 
between the external countries ; it would win the trust of the Chinese 
people. The way would be open for the full and effective use of the 
League’s reconstructive machinery. 

Lastly, much more is at stake than the present issue in China 
and Japan, or the other interests directly involved in it. The whole 
collective system for the maintenance of peace, of which the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations is the main foundation and the 
Locarno Treaties and the Kellogg Pact are two principal pillars, 
has now come to its hour of fate. This is the first time that a 
first-class issue between two great Powers has arisen since the 
post-war system has been established. If it fails now there is little 
ground for confidence that it will ever succeed. It is true that 
there are special difficulties, but there are also unusually favour- 
able factors, which are scarcely likely to recur. The efficiency of 
the system in any serious issue between great countries obviously 
depends upon the Covenant and Kellogg Pact working as a single 
instrument; upon an effective co-operation between America and 
European Powers. In this particular case America has a strong 
national interest in Japan being restrained, and restrained by collec- 
tive action. In what other case is this enormous advantage likely 
to recur? In this instance all the interests involved in maintaining 
the prestige of Great Britain and the Western Powers in the East 
are concerned to see that Japan is not left in a position of un- 
questioned dominance, free to do what she will. In what other 
instance is it likely that those who are concerned in these interests 
would have so strong an inducement to support the collective 
system? In this case all who are concerned to maintain the British 
Empire, to retain our relations with the Dominions and to defend 
our colonial possessions, have a similar interest. When is this 
likely to recur? 

I find it difficult to believe that with all these advantages, if the 
collective system now fails, any country will retain confidence that 
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it will be effective in another serious issue. But if this system 


fails there is, and can be, nothing except a reversion to the com- 


petitive national armaments, which is the only alternative, and 
which will inevitably lead in time to another war. Neither this 
nor any other Disarmament Conference can succeed if there is no 
confidence in security being guaranteed by the collective treaties. 
Just so far as each country ceases to believe that the engagements 
of Covenant and Kellogg Pact will be operative, it will extend its 
military preparations up to the limit of the taxpayers’ capacity and 
endurance. The collective system, which has and can have no other 
foundation than confidence in the observance of their engagements 
by those who have accepted them, is the only means of arresting this 
disastrous and fatal procession of events from impoverishment at the 
beginning to war at the end. And if our present system fails we can 
hardly hope to build again at least in our generation. For we have 
nothing to build with if the confidence in the observance of engage- 
ments has been destroyed. 

It may be, of course, that the policy here advocated will fail; 
that American co-operation will not be forthcoming. In that event 
there may be nothing but to stand impotent while the military party 
in power in Japan proceeds with whatever may be their ambitions ; 
to refuse recognition of any resulting settlement and to wait until 
either the conditions for collective action may be more favourable 
or Japanese embarrassments may offer another opportunity. That 
may prove, after all, to be the only practicable course in the end; 
but it is obviously both discreditable and dangerous. Clearly every 
possible effort should first be made to secure American co-operation 
and concerted world action. 

Nothing in this article must be taken as advocating that if 
American co-operation should prove impossible, either Great 
Britain alone, or even Great Britain with other League members, 
should risk war at this moment with Japan. ‘The possible conse- 
quences are very grave. I believe that concerted action with 
America would, at the Manchurian stage of the dispute, most 
certainly have stopped further aggression. I believe that even at 
this stage the risk of a Japanese declaration of war against the whole 
world, including America, would be small and ought to be taken in 
preference to the alternative. But I am not saying that the risk 
should be taken, if America should refuse co-operation and should so 
accept the moral responsibility for the collapse of the collective 
system. Iam urging that she ought to be asked. 

It may be that when these lines appear, British policy will 
be directed whole-heartedly to securing American co-operation and 
world action on the lines here proposed; or it may have been 
so directed and have failed in its action. It may, therefore, be said 
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that this article is imputing a blame which is undeserved. That 
may be true for the future. But, at the time I write, it is 
difficult to maintain that British policy has been consistently devoted 
to securing American co-operation in the defence of the collective 
Treaties. One piece of evidence is sufficient. 

On January 7th the American Government sent a Note to Japan, 
China, Great Britain and the other signatories of the Nine-Power 
Treaty which inter alia said that the American Government “‘ does 
not intend to recognise any situation, treaty or agreement which 
may be brought about by means contrary to the covenants and 
obligations of the Pact of Paris of August 27th, 1928, to which 
treaty both China and Japan, as well as the United States, are 
parties.”’ On January oth the Foreign Office issued the following 
communiqué : 


His Majesty’s Government stand by the policy of the open door 
for international trade in Manchuria, which was guaranteed by 
the Nine-Power Treaty at Washington. 

Since the recent events in Manchuria, the Japanese representa- 
tives at the Council of the League of Nations at Geneva stated 
on October 13th that Japan was the champion in Manchuria of 
the principle of equal opportunity and the open door for the 
economic activities of all nations. Further, on December 28th, 
the Japanese Prime Minister stated that Japan would adhere to 
the open door policy, and would welcome participation and co- 
operation in Manchurian enterprise. 

In view of these statements His Majesty’s Government have 
not considered it necessary to address any formal Note to the 
Japanese Government on the lines of the American Governiment’s 
Note, but the Japanese Ambassador in London has been requested 
to obtain confirmation of these assurances from his Government. 


I do not know what, if any, secret official communications may 
have intervened between the Note and the communiqué. I do not, 
for my present argument, need to know. For no secret communica- 
tions can justify a published declaration if it is not justified by 
known and public facts. It is in the light of public facts that it is, 
and must be, read. And so read, what was bound to be its effect? 
It was a declaration of British policy, at a very critical moment 
in our history, on a very grave issue. It was a declaration to Japan, 
who obviously wished to know whether the world, and in particular 
America and Great Britain, were going to co-operate in insisting 
on an observance of the collective Treaties ; to the American people 
who wished to know whether we should act cordially with them in 
this object in which America had just taken a notable initiative ; and 
to all countries anxious to know what our attitude really was towards 
the general collective peace system. What must the communiqué 
have conveyed to all of these? It emphasised (as the American Note 
had done) the commercial principle of equal opportunity and of the 
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‘“ open door.’’ It was silent upon everything else. It abstained from 
any reference to the Pact of Paris, on the observance of which 
America had just insisted, and made no reference to either the 
Japanese or our own obligations under the Covenant of the League. 
Was it not bound to be read in Japan, in America and in the world 
as a whole as an indication that, so long as we received assurances 
about the ‘‘ open door’’ we were (to put it mildly) not actively trying 
to secure effective American and concerted world action in defence of 
the collective Treaties for the maintenance of peace ? 

It may be that the communiqué does injustice to the real British 
attitude as compared with the American. ‘Then it was the more 
unskilful—and not less disastrous in its consequences. It may be 
that collective action will now be impracticable, will fail, or will 
entail grave consequences. But those who have advocated it from the 
beginning cannot be responsible for its tardy or unskilful application. 
It would certainly, if it could have been secured, have succeeded 
earlier. It may be practicable now. Even if it is impracticable for 
the moment a further opportunity may occur in the near future. 

To urge the policy advocated in this article is not to express an 
unfriendly attitude to Japan. We are friends with both Japan and 
China. It is of the essence of the collective Treaties that we should 
be friends with none except as we are friends with all, and that 
we should oppose any country which resorts to war in breach of 
its engagements. It is not “‘ Japan,’’ but only the present act of 
aggression, that we must condemn. Nor does this policy indicate an 
absence of sympathy with Japan’s underlying difficulties. It is essen- 
tial that, when the present hostilities are past, Japan should be 
definitely and permanently assured of the access to Manchurian 
resources which is essential to her existence. It may well be, indeed, 
that if the world did stop Japan from proceeding further with a 
military adventure in China, it would save her from the worst 
disaster in her history and would restore to power those best quali- 
fied to control her destinies wisely. 

ARTHUR SALTER. 

February r1gth. 


DISARMAMENT: THE FIRST ROUND. 


HE most impressive international gathering the world has 

ever seen, assembled to discuss practical disarmament, has 

faced the problem squarely instead of evading it. Foreign 
Minister after Foreign Minister has taken the platform and instead 
of eulogising disarmament in the abstract and recommending it in 
the concrete for every country except his own, has said plainly 
and unequivocally, with the authority of his Cabinet behind him, 
what limitations his Government is prepared to accept, indeed to 
welcome, in respect of its own national forces. And, since this is 
only the first round, most Governments may be expected, in the 
interests of accord, to go a little further in the end than they have 
gone in the beginning. 

On the other hand sharp disillusion may follow this early 
promise. It is only when detailed proposals are being hammered 
out in committee that the real testing-time will come. The 
optimism that prevails at the moment is, paradoxically, the fruit 
of pessimism. Nothing could have looked blacker than the pros- 
pects of the conference when it met at the beginning of February. 
‘The international atmosphere generally, the reparations differences, 
the conflict in the Far EKast—everything conspired to dictate a post- 
ponement which every Government secretly desired, but no Govern- 
ment would take the responsibility of proposing. But that very 
sense of depression produced in conference delegates generally the 
conviction that at any cost the disaster of a Disarmament Confer- 
ence failure must be avoided, and in the actual spokesmen of the 
delegations in particular a prudence in utterance that enabled 
several dangerous corners to be turned without a murmur of dis- 
cord. Dr. Briining succeeded in stating the German position with a 
firmness that satisfied his own Press and a moderation that molli- 
fied the French. Mr. Hugh Gibson, who was expected to say 
nothing and say it very politely said a great deal and said it very 
attractively. Signor Grandi, with the critical eyes of France upon 
him, modified that country’s disapprobation, if he did not quite 
dispel it, by his studied tribute to certain provisions in the French 
proposals. And rows of delegates who had silently resolved that 
their restraint should be equal even to tolerating forty minutes of 
M. Litvinoff’s fantasies found themselves sitting back to listen 
with growing interest to one of the most reasonable and most 
closely reasoned speeches of the whole discussion. 

So the first round ended, for though at the moment of writing 
there are still many secondary speeches to be delivered, all the 
Great Powers have declared themselves, and disarmament has 
always been recognised to depend on the Great Powers mainly. 
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In any case the secondary speeches so far heard have struck no 
discordant note. On certain fundamental questions the Conference 
is broadly of one mind and the outlines of a Disarmament Treaty 
can already be seen emerging. It will include the complete prohibi- 
tion of certain essentially aggressive weapons, the budgetary limita- 
tion of military expenditure (using military in the wide sense, to 
embrace all arms) and the establishment of a Permanent Disarma- 
ment Commission to supervise the execution of the treaty—and 
perhaps discharge other duties more important. 

That is a distinctly encouraging prospect, but it is still, of 
course, an unrealised prospect, and between its conception and its 
realisation a great gulf lies. ‘The treaty in view must be signed 
by all the principal Powers represented at the Conference or it 
will be signed by none of them. ‘The abstention of a few minor 
States will make no difference, but no Power of any consequence 
will accept limitations and reductions unless they apply equally 
to every other Power of similar status. And though, as I have said, 
the whole trend of the Conference discussions points unmistakably 
to certain definite conclusions there is hardly one of those con- 
clusions of which it can be said that every State that matters 
accepts it without reserve. Britain and the United States would 
abolish the submarine unconditionally. Italy would abolish it on 
conditions. France and Spain would limit its size, but each in a 
different way. Japan would only limit the method of its employ- 
ment. And so on. All tend in the same direction, but a great 
deal of delicate steering will be needed if they are all to be brought 
into the same harbour. 

Much might be said about the Geneva discussions, particularly 
about their quality. Speaking of so uniformly high an order has 
never been heard at any Geneva Assembly or Conference, a fact 
the more worth emphasising because there is no subject on which 
it is easier to talk empty and estimable nothings than disarma- 
ment. But the main point, after all, is the sequel to the discus- 
sions. The shortest way to sum the situation up is to say that 
the task of the next few weeks will be to reconcile the Italian 
proposals at one end of the scale with the French at the other. 
It is rather unfortunate, incidentally, that these two nations should 
even appear to be pitted against one another, for the rivalry between 
them is keen enough already. But though Signor Grandi’s pro- 
posals are practically identical with the contents of the Buda-Pesth 
resolution of the Federation of League of Nations Associations 
presented unofficially to the Conference by Lord Cecil, and with the 
general aims of the German delegation, the Italian Foreign Minister 
laid his plan before the Conference in a speech of such clarity and 
vigour that the far-reaching project he sponsored will inevitably 
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remain associated with his name. And if I have described his plan 
as standing at one end of the scale and the French at the other 
that does not mean at all that Signor Grandi is trying to achieve 
disarmament and M. Tardieu to evade it. In some respects the 
French plan is more drastic than the Italian. It is the method 
rather than the aim that is different, and the difference is sharp 
enough to make it difficult for a conference that might be ready to 
travel a long way in Signor Grandi’s direction to carry the 
French with it. 

The Italian plan is an unqualified declaration for the total 
abolition of those distinctively aggressive weapons forbidden to 
Germany under the Treaty of Versailles. If, therefore, it were 
adopted it would go far towards wiping out that inequality of treat- 
ment of which the Germans justly complain, and which, as Count 
Apponyi of Hungary put it, creates two classes of members in 
the same League. Signor Grandi would abolish simultaneously 
—not, be it noted, the one without the other—submarines and 
battleships ; heavy artillery and tanks and all military aviation; 
while civil aviation would be internationalised and there would be 
absolute prohibition of chemical and bacteriological warfare and 
the wanton bombardment of civil populations. 

That programme demands examination. Within its limits—it 
does not, of course, touch such questions as budgetary limitation or 
the reduction of personnel—it represents the zenith of possible 
achievement. What prospect is there that any substantial part of 
it will, in fact, be achieved? A word first on the so-called 
humanisation of warfare, the renunciation of certain weapons or 
certain methods in a war which itself must involve a breach of 
undertakings like the Kellogg Pact. If the preparation of poison- 
gas equipment, not merely its employment in war, is to be pro- 
hibited the step may be worth taking, though any such prohibition 
could be secretly evaded without difficulty. But, in the main, the 
Spanish Foreign Minister was right when he observed that it was 
not chemical war, or aerial war, or bacteriological war that the 
Conference was out to abolish; what it was out to abolish was war 
itself. Therein lies the patent weakness of the Japanese proposal 
to retain the submarine, but lay severe restrictions on its use. 
There were severe enough restrictions on the use of submarines 
in 1914. By 1918 the restrictions were as dead as the tens of 
thousands of human victims lawless submarine warfare had made. 

Let it be assumed, as it reasonably may be, that most States 
would accept all or the greater part of the Grandi plan. ‘The danger 
is that at almost every point there may be some important State— 
not always the same State—that will dissent. Measure, for 
example, the British attitude against the Italian. Signor Grandi 
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is for abolishing submarines and battleships together. Italy will 
only forgo the advantage the submarine gives her in narrow seas 
like the Adriatic or the Straits of Messina if she is free from the 
menace of the battleships against which she rightly or wrongly 
conceives the submarine to be a protection. Great Britain (and the 
United States) condemns the submarine unreservedly, but the 
utmost reduction the Admiralty has so far countenanced is from 
35,000 tons maximum to 25,000, in spite of the arguments of Sir 
Herbert Richmond and his school. On land Signor Grandi abolishes 
heavy artillery and tanks. Sir John Simon in his Geneva speech 
advocated a reduction, unspecified, in the calibre of heavy guns, 
but the War Office will certainly not part with tanks without a 
struggle. Regarding the air the British spokesman was completely 
silent. In other quarters the Grandi proposal for the abolition of all 
military aeroplanes and the internationalisation of civil aviation has 
gained support so extensive that it seems certain that the main 
features of it will be adopted. 

The British programme, as unfolded by Sir John Simon, was 
Great Britain’s first word. It cannot be believed that it is its 
last, for it represents proposals far more limited and hesitant 
than those of Italy or France or even the United States. But it 
shows how much ground has to be covered before the Grandi 
proposals can be secure of adoption in even a modified form. That 
could be shown a good deal more clearly still if the speeches of 
the chief delegates of other Powers were analysed one by one. 
But it will serve the purpose sufficiently to turn for a moment to 
the French project. ‘The trouble here, as has been indicated, is 
not that M. Tardieu was less adventurous than Signor Grandi, but 
that his method is so different from the Italian that the two will 
not be easily reconciled. Take aggressive weapons—capital ships, 
heavy guns, submarines. Both Italy and France recognise that 
they call for special restrictions, but while Italy would scrap the 
lot France would allow States to retain them on condition they 
were put up at the disposal of the League of Nations if ever the 
League needed them for action against a covenant-breaker under 
Article XVI. Take aviation. Both countries would internationalise 
civil aviation. In respect of military aeroplanes, Italy would scrap 
them; France would hand over all heavy bombers to the League 
lock, stock and barrel, but leave the less powerful machines 
in the hands of the States, provided the League were given a 
perpetual lien on them. 

There are differences of some importance there, but they are 
nothing compared with those emerging if the French plan and not 
the Italian is taken as the basis of comparison. For the French 
propose two radical departures, the surrender of all heavy bombing 
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planes to the League of Nations to form the nucleus of a League 
air force, and the endowment of the League with both an inter- 
national police force to prevent war and an international punitive 
force to repress war. ‘The constituent units of these forces are 
not, like the bombing planes, to be put once for all in the hands of 
the League, to be stationed where, and commanded as, the League 
chooses. ‘They are to consist of specific units of each national 
army and navy and air force, definitely earmarked for the League’s 
use, open to inspection at any moment by members of the League’s 
Permanent Disarmament Commission or some other embryo 
general staff created for the purpose, and remaining at the League’s 
disposal at all times without further discussion or negotiation. 
What is more, while the Italian proposals constitute a disarmament 
plan pure and simple, unlimited by political conditions of any 
kind, the whole French project depends on the general acceptance 
by all States of a particular conception, the French conception, 
of the duties and functions of the League. 

Now it is perfectly easy to take the line that France is simply 
suggesting something which happens to suit her particular pur- 
poses, just as it is perfectly easy to demonstrate that Great 
Britain’s disarmament proposals are simply designed to secure 
the abolition of a weapon specially dangerous to her, the sub- 
marine, nothing being said about the abolition of other weapons 
in which she happens to be well equipped, for example, tanks. 
But the assiduous ascription of discreditable motives is not the 
shortest of all roads to the creation of a good understanding 
between nations, or to the success of a Disarmament Conference. 
There may, indeed, be something to be said for assuming France 
to be sincere before resorting to the perhaps more attractive 
exercise of assuming her to be insincere. 

There is no particular difficulty about that. France is concerned 
about security. So is Great Britain where maritime communica- 
tions are concerned, but what is a vice in the former case is 
commonly regarded as a virtue in the latter. So is the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, for its opening sentence declares the 
purpose of the League of Nations to be “‘ to promote international 
co-operation and to achieve international peace and security ’’—to 
achieve it, not merely to talk about it. France’s present conten- 
tion is that the right way to preserve peace is to transfer force 
gradually from national control, where it can be used for purely 
selfish and ambitious ends, to international control, where it will 
be used to prevent the violation of world peace. It is possible to 
contest that thesis on both practical and theoretical grounds. On 
the other hand it is a thesis for which a reasonable case can quite 
clearly be made. This country would be a strange place to-day | 
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if force had not been removed centuries ago from the hands of 
warring barons and centralised in the hands first of King and 
then of Parliament. The French may be wrong, but there is no 
ground for condemning them without a hearing. 

As to details, take first the air. France would give all heavy 
bombers to the League. It would be better to abolish them 
altogether, but if it is a choice between leaving such instruments 


of death in the hands of France herself and of Italy and other — 


countries and putting them in the safer hands of the League there 
are some superficial reasons at any rate for preferring the latter 
course. And that the Power with the strongest air fleet in the 
world should make that proposal seems sufficiently noteworthy. 
France’s further proposal for the internationalisation of civil avia- 
tion has already met with wide support at Geneva, and no open 
opposition. The idea that other offensive weapons, such as big 
ships, heavy guns and large submarines should only be retained 
by nations willing to put them at the League’s disposal on demand 
is an unsatisfactory half-measure. It would be far better to con- 
demn such weapons altogether, as Italy and many other States 
desire. "Then there is the International Police Force to prevent 
war, by temporarily policing a frontier between two mutually 
menacing States, or occupying a contested area while its fate 
was being decided juridically. If the League had to take action of 
that kind rapidly, and such action usually needs to be rapid, it 
would undoubtedly add to its efficiency considerably if it knew 
that France had a couple of regiments at Nancy, Britain two or 
three cruisers at Plymouth or Sheerness, Italy a squadron of aero- 
planes somewhere in Lombardy, on which it could call imme- 
diately without further bargain or negotiation, not for fighting but 
for keeping the peace. It is unfortunate for purposes of illustra- 
tion that recent disputes in which the right to do that might 
have been particularly useful concerned theatres so distant— 
Manchuria and the Bolivia-Paraguay frontier—that, in fact, the 
right could hardly have been exercised. But those examples 
serve to suggest the possibilities inherent in the French proposal 
none the less. For the further proposal of a skeleton punitive force 
to repress war there seems, on the face of it, less to be said, but 
the French should be given, as no doubt they will be given, the 
opportunity of unfolding their argument on that point to an 
audience tolerant enough not to close its mind hermetically in 
advance. 

But there remain, of course, France’s political conditions. 
They amount to nothing much more or less than a definite assur- 
ance that the League Covenant will be worked as a piece of 
effective machinery for the preservation not of the King’s peace, but 
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of the world’s peace. M. Tardieu said explicitly at Geneva that 
he based himself on the Covenant and asked for no new agree- 
ments. France herself wants to make the most of the Covenant 
and she holds that some other countries have resolved firmly to 
make the least of it. Quite a number of Frenchmen read English, 
and when important British newspapers reiterate about once a 
week that Great Britain will never act as the Covenant contem- 
plates except where her own interests are involved—meaning, of 
course, her immediate material interests, for no account is ever 
taken in this connection of Britain’s supreme interest in world 
peace—France feels it necessary to ask what a country that signed 
and ratified the Covenant deliberately does understand by its 
Covenant obligations. There is, of course, no ground for address- 
ing that question to Great Britain exclusively, but self- 
examination may be more profitable for us in the first instance 
than the consideration of other people’s intentions. 

The French plan has not been laid before the Disarmament 
Conference as something that must be taken or left as a whole. 
If it had to be the prospect would be depressing, for while France 
is unlikely to sign a convention which ignores it there are features 
in it which certainly will not command universal acceptance. 
Discussions of the whole disarmament problem are now in progress 
on the basis of the Preparatory Commission’s draft convention, 
a method which France approves as unreservedly as Great 
Britain. In the course of that process it will have to be decided 
stage by stage—in connection with air, in connection with naval 
reduction, in connection with the larger political issues—how much 
of the French idea can be incorporated into the final conclusions. 
Certainly not all of it will be. But equally certainly much of it 
can be, and without any transformation of the League into that 
spectral super-State so often condemned and so rarely (if, indeed, 
ever) defined. The assimilation of the French proposals to, say, 
the Italian, is going to be one of the most delicate and important 
of all the tasks of the Conference. There are, of course, other 
difficulties to face besides that, chief among them the policy of 
Japan, whose disarmament proposals are so far more meagre than 
those of any other Great Power. But if the spirit which animated 
the Conference in its first week of serious work persists sufficient 
accommodation should be possible for a disarmament treaty of 
moderate scope, but of very real value, to emerge in due time 

H. WiLson Harris. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY SYSTEM.* 


T is with feelings of pride touched with melancholy that I 
| cen your invitation to deliver this address in commemora- 

tion of my friend Aneurin Williams. He belonged to a type 
of public man which is becoming rarer every day in this country, 
and has never been common anywhere. A member of a privileged 
class, with all the advantages of wealth, leisure, and intellectual 
culture, as well as freedom from oppression, he approached public 
problems with the aim of spreading those advantages everywhere 
and with no fear of any loss to himself or his class which might 
be involved in the process. He happened to be a Liberal Member 
of Parliament; but in no party sense he was essentially Liberal 
in thought and feeling, and most of the causes to which he devoted 
himself were outside the realm of party. Co-partnership, woman 
suffrage, garden cities, at home; in foreign policy the relief of 
Armenia and the formation of the League of Nations, are causes 
of which some have failed, some have succeeded with results very 
different from what their supporters hoped, others are gaining 
ground day by day, but all are united by a common quality. They 
are expressions of what is roughly called the spirit of Brotherhood : 
the habit of mind which sees other human beings as comrades 
to be persuaded and co-operated with, not opponents to be crushed, 
and which cannot accept victory at the price of fraud or oppression. 
His death left many good causes bereft of a devoted servant. In 
the happy phrase of a writer in the Nation: ‘‘ He ground many 
axes in his time but never his own.”’ 

One of those axes was the reform of our electoral system. 
Almost immediately after his entry to Parliament in 1910 he 
succeeded in carrying a resolution in favour of Proportional 
Representation ; and in 1917 he sat with Earl Grey on the Speaker’s 
Conference and convinced his colleagues of the necessity of the 
reform: ‘The Report recommended the adoption of P.R. for 
Parliamentary boroughs though not for counties, where the size 
of the constituencies, it was considered, would be unmanageable. 
(This was before the invention of Broadcasting.) The subsequent 
history of that recommendation makes a curious commentary on 
the mental processes of the party politician. Of course P.R. has 
had its consistent friends and its consistent opponents, who have 
every right to their opinion. But it is a little disillusioning to 
find that each party changes its mind on the subject not merely 
according to its party interest—which is perhaps defensible—but 
according to such an extremely short view of its party interest. 
The Liberals when in a majority were very doubtful about the 
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reform, when reduced to a small minority they became practically 
unanimous in favour of it. The Labour Party, while still a 
minority, used to have it as a regular plank of their programme, 
but changed violently when they became a Government and saw 
that P.R. would prevent the annihilation of the Liberals. The 
Conservative Party, while seeing that the present system involves 
a probability and indeed a certainty sooner or later of putting 
in office a Revolutionary Government, prefers to gamble on its 
own luck and not think of the future. ‘That has been the state 
of affairs hitherto, but I doubt whether it can continue. The 
arguments for P.R. which in 1917 were strong enough to convert 
the Speaker’s Conference seem to me to have gained in strength 
to an almost irresistible degree through changes in the condition 
of Great Britain and of the world. In both there is an increased 
variety of opinion, increased danger of revolution and increased 
need of stability in international affairs. 

In nation after nation Parliamentary Government has failed to 
maintain itself. Abroad one constantly hears talk of the crise 
du parlementarisme, and at home of the merits of a dictatorship. 
I think such judgments are superficial. Not one of the non- 
parliamentary dictatorships makes even an appearance of success, 
except Italy; and not many of those who know Italian economic 
and intellectual conditions would say that the appearance was 
quite to be trusted. Of the other dictatorships, Greece and Spain 
have already repented of their experiment; conditions in Jugo- 
slavia and Poland approach from time to time to a reign of terror ; 
and there is no non-parliamentary country which can be said to 
be envied by its neighbours. Also it is worth noticing that 
Parliamentary Government has never been overthrown in any 
nation where it had strong roots and could command honest 
administration. It has in varying degrees collapsed in Turkey, 
Roumania, Poland, Jugoslavia, and some places recently emanci- 
pated from Russian despotism; but it would surely be surprising 
if these nations suddenly found themselves capable of running 
a machine which has always demanded a rather high standard 
of political character, intelligence and technique. It takes many 
generations to accustom the electors to trust their representatives 
and the representatives to deserve such trust; to train individuals 
or parties to listen to argument and to submit with a decent grace 
when fairly outvoted. Parliamentary Government is certainly a 
difficult system to work; but when once it is well rooted it does 
seem to be, with all its faults, the best yet discovered by man. 
If one looks through Europe at the present time for the nations 
which, however troubled they may be by the financial crisis, are 
on the whole preserving a fair level of effective government and 
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social stability, one would name a list consisting entirely of the 
old parliamentary countries: Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden. Some people might add 
Italy, but the addition would be contested. Some would add 
Czechoslovakia, where the conditions are peculiar ; one cannot quite 
add Germany, in spite of the excellent qualities of its recent 
governments, because it is constantly threatened by revolution and 
indeed has only been preserved so far by a miracle—or by P.R. 

Consequently I do not in the least feel disposed to recommend 
for Great Britain the abandonment of the parliamentary system. 
Indeed I would suggest to our fascists and dictator-mongers that 
despotism also needs some preliminary training before it can be 
practised successfully. It may be easy enough to run a despotism in 
Russia, where you have a people accustomed for centuries to sheep- 
like obedience. But in Great Britain, I should not envy a Dictator. 

However, if we are to keep the parliamentary system, there are 
certain requisite conditions. First, of course, there must be in 
the people the parliamentary habit of mind, a general respect for 
parliament and interest in public affairs. A generation ago we 
should have said confidently that Great Britain possessed these 
qualifications, and on the whole I should say so now, though with 
less confidence. To take the popular newspapers as a test, one 
would say not merely that the tone of the political articles was 
often very low in point of intelligence, but that nine-tenths of 
the space and emphasis are devoted to sport, betting, crime, gossip, 
and sexualities, not to serious public questions. This may or may 
not be a real sign that the British people has lost its famous 
political instincts; I am inclined to think it denotes merely a 
temporary dislocation of interest. The average man turns away 
from politics and reads about football matches and speed records 
and divorces and quack inventions not because he has really lost 
interest in serious things, but because politics to-day are so dis- 
couraging and depressing—little more than so many spirited or 
dispirited struggles to make the best of innumerable bad jobs. 
But I cannot hélp thinking, in agreement with Mr. Lippmann, 
that the average commercial newspaper proprietor underrates the 
character and intelligence of his public. The great increase in 
the reading of serious books, and even of poetry, the fact that the 
works of Jeans and Eddington and Wells’s Outline of History 
should be ‘‘ best-sellers,’’ as well as the patient interest shown 
by large audiences in serious political arguments which would 
have seemed too dull for the platforms of the last generation, are 
proofs sufficient that we are still a serious and public-spirited people, 
and not incapable of running parliamentary institutions. ‘The 
first elementary condition is satisfied. 
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But the system of voting also must satisfy at least three condi- 
tions. It must be fair—not, of course, ideally fair, but roughly 
and decently fair; it must be stable, and not subject to violent 
oscillations; and it must give the more thoughtful elements of 
the population a fair chance of being represented in parliament. 
By all these tests the present system fails. It is not fair. In 
the election of 1924 the Conservatives with roughly eight million 
votes won 415 seats, the Liberals with three millions won 42: 
that is, roughly, a million Conservatives could obtain over fifty 
seats; a million Liberals could obtain only fourteen. In 1929, 
on the other hand, the Conservatives with 8,600,000 obtained 260, 
the Labour Party with less votes—8,300,000o—obtained more seats 
—288. The unfortunate Liberals with five and a half million 
got fifty-nine. In that election therefore a million Labour men 
could get 34 seats, a million Liberals eleven. One Labour man 
had the voting power of three Liberals. In 1931 the whole 
situation was so fantastic that it is difficult to apply the ordinary 
party names. But, taking on the one hand the Ministerialists, 
and on the other hand the Labour opposition, 14 million 
Ministerialists obtained just under five hundred seats, nearly 
seven million Labour men—that is nearly half the same number 
of voters—obtained less than one-tenth the number of seats—d6. 
Here a million Ministerialists get 34 seats, a million Labour 
voters get seven. 

Now as things stand it is impossible to guess what the result 
of this great disproportion may be, because the Ministerialists 
went to the country with no clear programme except to defeat 
the Labour Party. The result may be a revolution to the Right, 
such as Lord Beaverbrook desires ; involving permanent protective 
tariffs, the destruction of the League of Nations, and the re- 
establishment of a militant imperialism and Heaven knows what 
besides ; or it may be the sort of policy, entirely non-revolutionary, 
that commends itself to Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Baldwin. We 
cannot say whether there will be a revolution to the Right or no. 
But supposing the election had gone the other way, and every 
million of Labour voters had obtained 34 seats, while a million 
Conservatives had only seven, and that consequently Labour came 
back to power with a majority—an utterly factitious and 
undeserved majority—of 400 seats, would not that quite certainly 
mean a revolution to the Left? 

You may say that such a violent swing of the pendulum is 
out of the question. I do not feel so sure. Suppose that the 
present Government had bad luck; suppose our tariffs produced 
complete cessation of international trade, involving great distress 
at home; suppose the winter produced a Bolshevik revolution in 
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Germany, and an invasion of that country by France; suppose, 
owing to our inability to pay our war-debts, the American Govern- 
ment seized our securities; suppose an outbreak of civil war in 
India or some further disastrous consequences from Japan’s 
aggression in the Far East; it would only want a moderate dose 
of such misfortunes, in addition to the ordinary swing of the 
pendulum, to bring us near to an anti-Tory panic as strong as 
the anti-Labour panic of 1931. But no such extreme hypothesis 
is necessary. It does not need a Labour majority of 400, nor 300, 
nor 200; any strong Socialist majority, even if it represented a 
minority of the country, would be enough to bring about at least 
a determined effort towards revolution. I do not pronounce any 
opinion whether such a revolution would be right or wrong, nor 
yet whether an orgy of extreme nationalism and Imperialism 
would be worse or better; I only appeal to all reasonable citizens 
to agree in Heaven’s name that we ought not to be plunged into 
revolutions unless the country really wishes it. 

Thus we must recognise that the present representative system 
is not fair: the majority in the House of Commons does not 
represent the real majority of the people. 

Next, the system should be stable. That is to say, it should 
on the whole ensure that, when gusts of passion or terror sweep 
the country, Parliament should not be more violently affected 
than the people as a whole, but, if possible, less violently. With 
P.R. there would doubtless have been a Conservative majority in 
the famous Khaki election of the Boer War, in the Coupon Election 
of 1919, the Red Letter Election of 1924, and the hitherto 
unnamed election of 1931; and quite rightly so. But there would 
not have been a complete submergence of all liberal or moderate 
opinion, nor yet a general annihilation of those public men who 
dared to oppose the flood. Such men are of the very greatest 
value in Parliament. But under the present system they are 
apt to be defeated and turned out of public life just when they 
are wanted most. ‘The stabilising power of Proportional Repre- 
sentation has seldom been better illustrated than by the recent 
experience of Germany—though the case of Ireland has been perhaps 
equally impressive. From the time of Stresemann onwards there has 
been in Germany a growing movement of passionate discontent, due 
partly to economic distress, partly to a sense of never-ceasing injus- 
tice in political matters and the continued failure of the victorious 
Powers to fulfil their obligations in respect of Disarmament, partly 
to the psychological disturbances produced by military defeat in 
a people accustomed to a somewhat arrogant superiority. With 
our electoral system there would probably have been first a 
Nationalist Government, with a programme of treaty-rejection 
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and re-armament; then, when that form of madness led to catas- 
trophe, a Communist Government and civil war. As it is the 
discontent has grown and grown, but there has been no revolution : 
and if there comes in course of time a nationalist majority and 
a change of Government, the defeated parties will still be present 
in sufficient strength to prevent chaos. 

The third requisite seems to me almost equally important. At 
present, I believe, it is rather difficult for any thinking person 
to get the sort oe representative he really desires. For my own 
part—and I see that Lord Snowden has had exactly the same 
experience—during some forty years of strong interest in politics, 
I have never yet been represented in Parliament by a member in 
whom I had confidence or whom I should have dreamed of choosing 
as a political leader or guide. I do not think that this is acci- 
dental. It is a natural result of the system. At present, for 
example, this country, like most others, is suffering from a severe 
economic and financial crisis. You would have thought, in such 
a situation, that it would naturally call to a share in the govern- 
ment or at least to a place in parliament, the best economists that 
could be found. But has that been done? I am told there has 
hardly ever been a House in which so many members were entirely 
ignorant of even the elements of economics. You will say that 
I want the country to be governed by Professors. Not at all— 
though the only country which has tried that experiment, 
Czechoslovakia, has done remarkably well! But I do very 
emphatically believe that, when the welfare of the nation depends 
on financial and economic action, parliament should be able to 
hear the advice and criticism of those who have made a dis- 
interested study of finance and economics. ‘Those who have made 
interested studies will be there in abundance; people who know 
exactly how a tariff may be framed so as to help their own business 
or injure a rival. But the disinterested student does not command 
enough votes. 

There is an old saying of the Duke of Wellington which is 
generally quoted as an example of his extreme Toryism. He 
said of the system of ‘‘ rotten boroughs ”’ that it was so useful 
to the country, and yet so clearly had not come about by any 
human contrivance, that ‘‘ it almost seemed to him an emanation 
of some Higher Mind.’’ After all, the Duke was not a fool. He 
meant that by means of the rotten boroughs people of brains and 
originality could be introduced into Parliament, provided, of 
course, that they could win the approval of a patron. No one 
will defend the rotten boroughs now; but the one good thing 
which they sometimes did achieve, he election of people like 
Edmund Burke, can easily be peavetit about by the adoption of 
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P.R. without any of the attendant disadvantages. In a con- 
stituency which returned five or more members there would almost 
certainly be a sufficient number of really intelligent electors who, 
whatever their party, would like to vote for a good economist or, 
say, an expert on foreign affairs; and enough ordinary electors 
who, after satisfying their party feelings by their first and second 
preferences, would be willing to cast one of their remaining votes 
for a man who, whatever his defects from a party standpoint, 
knew more than most people about the subjects on which the 
country would have to take action. 

I have laid stress on the usefulness of the expert, and on the 
unfair way in which the present system is weighted against him. 
But it is weighted almost as heavily against the moderate or 
reasonable candidate. No doubt I am prejudiced: prejudiced in 
favour of Liberalism, of which I see too little, in favour of 
Education of which I see too much. You will allow for those 
prejudices. But I cannot help remembering a particular election 
which I believe to be fairly typical. There were three candidates, 
as usual. A rather uneducated but wealthy Protectionist; an 
equally uneducated but not wealthy Trade Unionist; a rather well 
educated Liberal, who also seemed to my prejudiced eye rather 
intelligent; all three perfectly decent and respectable people. 

The first move in the game was for the Tories to accuse the 
‘Trade Unionist of being a Bolshevik and having fomented the 
General Strike. Then the Tory candidate’s wife explained with 
tears in her eyes that in Russia—a country about which she did 
not seem well informed—the marriage tie was abolished and that 
the women of the constituency, if they voted for the Trade 
Unionist, would vote for throwing all women an indiscriminate 
prey to the lust of the Reds. Result : a wave of wild determination 
to keep that villain out of the House at all costs. But meantime 
the Labour Party were successfully explaining to sympathetic 
audiences that the Tory not only wished to raise prices and to 
reduce wages, but that he was also longing to deluge India in 
blood and to start another Great War in Europe. Result: a 
violent wish to keep that villain out. No doubt there were also 
promises made on both sides ; but fear and hatred are stronger emo- 
tions than their opposites, and without doubt the main motive with 
the mass of voters was to vote as hard as possible against what they 
feared and hated, not to choose carefully what they thought best. 
Many thousands of people would have preferred to be represented 
by the Liberal, but they were told that he had no chance and 
that, if they voted for him, they would be wasting their votes and 
letting in the object of their terror. So they voted in droves for 
a candidate of whom they disapproved in the hope of keeping out 
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the one whom they dreaded. Under P.R. they could have chosen 
the one in whom they really believed. 

It is worth noticing, before we pass on, that of these three 
disadvantages of the present system which would be remedied 
by P.R., the first would be partly helped by the Alternative 
Vote, the second and third not improved at all. With the Alterna- 
tive Vote, the electors would less often be represented by the 
candidate whom they hated most of all, so that the House would 
be rather less a caricature of the nation than at present. On 
the other hand, the instability would be much the same as now, 
and so would the difficulty of choosing the representative whom 
you really want. I greatly hope that, when the time for decision 
comes, Parliament will not be led astray either by the Alternative 
Vote, or by those various substitutes for P.R. which depend on 
artificial devices for giving party organisations control over the 
lists. The French and other European electoral systems have all 
been vitiated by arrangements of this kind. 

Among the objections to P.R. a large number are merely due 
to misunderstanding or ignorance; for example, those which are 
based on the supposed difficulty of the average elector in knowing 
how to add up the votes. Of course he has not got to add up 
the votes—a business which is done by skilled persons; he has 
only to vote, which is quite easy. Or again, those which are 
based on a misunderstanding of the figures at the Oxford Univer- 
sity election and elsewhere. The arrangement at Oxford gave 
just a faint chance to a candidate who was not an official Con- 
servative, whereas, without P.R. he would have had no chance 
whatever. But of course the effect of P.R. is not great unless 
the constituency is rather larger, so as to return five or at least 
three members. Before the invention of wireless there was a 
serious difficulty about these large constituencies. It seemed 
impossible for a candidate adequately to make himself known to 
his electors. But broadcasting has solved that problem. 

Of the practical objections there are two which seem to me to 
be worth consideration. “The first is that felt by many Radicals 
and probably also by many Whigs. It is that the traditional and 
successful British system is to have two parties and no more. By 
the spirit of the British Constitution, as Mr. Gilbert puts it, 
“Every little boy or gal that comes into this world alive, is 
either a little Liberal or else a little Conservative.’’ If we go 
on, they argue, middle parties will disappear, and a liberalised 
Conservative Party will be left, confronting a party consisting 
of Radicals and Socialists, and politics will be normal again; one 
party will have a homogeneous majority, whereas if we adopt 
P.R. three parties will certainly remain and a larger number may 
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easily come into being. Well, I want more parties to come into 
being. If you tell me I must vote either for a Tory or for a 
Socialist, I am not content. I may, in practice, find myself in 
practical agreement on most immediate questions with many people 
in both those parties, but that generally means that the people 
in question are not good party men. I have no objection to the 
increase of Socialism: indeed I think it both probable and 
desirable. Fifty years ago any large amount of centralised state 
management would not have worked because the state had nothing 
like enough knowledge at its disposal. But all through the nine- 
teenth century there has been a rapid increase of the knowledge 
at the disposal of the Government. In Bleak House there is a 
vivid description of a London slum called Tom-All-Alone’s. When 
Dickens wrote no government official knew about Tom-All- 
Alone’s: its sanitation, its inhabitants, its children, its diseases, 
and, for the most part, its crimes, were all a terra incogmita. Now 
its drains are inspected, its water supply is guaranteed, its 
children are identified and sent to school and medically inspected. 
An official at Whitehall can tell you, with a little notice, the 
condition of the teeth or the eyes of any one of them. Obviously, 
therefore, Whitehall is now in a position to make decisions and 
rules about Tom-All-Alone’s with knowledge and a good prospect 
of doing it well. I believe that the growth of theoretic Socialism 
has largely come about through this perfectly sound line of 
reasoning. But of course the fighting force of the Labour Party 
is only to a small degree dependent on theoretic Socialism. It 
goes for Socialism partly because it is disappointed in the results 
of political freedom ; partly because it is disposed to accept despotic 
government if it can be sure that the despotism is exercised by 
or on behalf of the labouring class. Thus Socialism is a confused 
whole; and I do not see how a mere division of parties into 
Socialist and anti-Socialist can possibly cover the ground. And 
that, with universal suffrage, should always be possible. 

If, again, I try for a moment to distinguish between the way 
I naturally look at political questions and that followed by my 
Conservative friends, I should say it was a difference not of kind, 
but of degree. I, while attaching importance to custom and 
instinct, believe greatly in using the critical intellect and con- 
science, and recognising frankly that some of the things we are 
in the habit of doing or feeling are mistaken and some actually 
wrong. J want to make a constant effort to criticise and improve. 
They, while not entirely objecting to the introduction of a certain 
leaven of reasoning and of conscientious scruples, point out with 
great force that experience is a much better guide than logic, that 
the most successful political societies have not been those which 
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contained numbers of brilliant thinkers, but those in which tradi- 
tion and habit have been strong, in which there have been fairly 
clear limits as to what is done and what is not done, and where 
every official knows how another will behave in a given crisis. If 
enlightenment and the acceptance of new ideas are in themselves 
desirable, it must be remembered that on the whole there are many 
more wrong new ideas than right ones, and that what is called 
enlightenment does not always deserve the name. Let us make 
sure of preserving our civilisation before we alter it. 

That is all true; I fully admit the Conservative case, though 
personally I do not feel there is any danger of the mass of man- 
kind thinking too acutely or moving too fast or questioning too 
severely their customary ways and pleasures. But here again I 
do not feel that the difference between Conservative and anti- 
Conservative adequately covers the ground. There are far more 
differences than that. 

Conservative versus Liberal, Individualist versus Socialist, 
Upper-dog versus Under-dog, Nationalist versus Internationalist, 
Protectionist versus Free Trader: to say nothing of people 
specially interested in the Navy, in Education, in Prison Reform, 
or Divorce Reform or the Rights of Women, or P.R. or Co- 
partnership—all such have real principles to express, and ought 
to have means of expression, Sometimes one antithesis, some- 
times another will be specially prominent. The advantages for 
practical purposes of coming together and holding together in one 
great party are so clear and strong that I do not greatly fear the 
formation of a large number of absolutely independent groups. 
The groups will be mostly inside the larger parties, but the groups 
ought to have a fair means of expression. It was not satisfactory 
that Sir John Gorst could not get into Parliament to work for 
Educational Reform unless he first satisfied the Tory Whips, 
or that T. W. Russell could not work for Irish Land Reform 
except by first swallowing Home Rule, which he hated. I think 
that Lord Cecil—if he were not otherwise suitably provided for— 
ought without question to be able to get into the House of Com- 
mons as a representative of those who put the League of Nations 
first, or extremely high, among their political views, without 
having first to satisfy the Tory Whips or the Labour Whips or 
even the more amiable but less influential Liberal Whips, that 
he agrees with the whole of their policy. Political cohesiveness 
is a great quality ; it is one of the very greatest. Lack of cohesive- 
ness is a fatal fault and is the curse of almost all progressive 
parties. But I am inclined to think that cohesiveness will actually 
be rather increased than diminished by the admission of greater 
freedom. An iron party discipline is useful for fighting purposes. 
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It is appropriate to small opposition parties who cannot get a 
hearing, like the Parnellites, or the Labour Party under Keir 
Hardie. But it certainly does not make for sweetness and light, 
nor yet for sincerity. A party never does consist of persons who 
think exactly alike on all political subjects : why should it pretend 
to do so? A party consists of a number of people who are in 
sufficient general agreement together, and general disagreement 
from rival bodies, to enable them to act together in harmony. The 
same in a different degree is true of a Cabinet. I confess that I 
rather welcome Sir H. Samuel’s statement that he and his three 
colleagues who dissent from the Government’s tariff proposals will, 
on the one hand, stay in the Government, and on the other hand 
state freely the grounds of their dissent—provided of course that 
they really feel sufficient broad grounds of agreement and co-opera- 
tion with the rest of the Government to outweigh that one very 
serious difference. It is all a question of degree and proportion ; 
but, whichever way the balance inclines, I think that a reasonable 
amount of freedom and frankness helps more towards effective 
co-operation than would any apparent unity of front based upon 
coercion or humbug. 

I suppose that at one time the two-party hypothesis worked. 
Now, however, with the increase of the electorate and the immense 
diversity of issues that are before the world, both social and 
international, we have to provide for the representation of more 
than two schools of thought. We had better make up our minds 
to it, and then we shall quarrel less. 

There is one further objection to Proportional Representation 
which at one time weighed with me a good deal. It is this. One 
of the most obvious and most serious defects about the modern 
democratic form of government is its incapacity for clear decisive 
and continuous action. In private life, when an able man at the 
head of a business decides on a change of policy, or on the starting 
of a new enterprise, he forms his plan, draws the necessary 
consequences, makes the necessary preparations and acts more 
or less consistently. It is notorious how far most, or perhaps all, 
democratic governments fall short of this ideal. They are beset 
by the need of prevarication, of compromise, of not pressing home 
a point that might rouse sleeping difficulties, of not drawing, or 
at least not mentioning, consequences which may have escaped 
the opposition’s notice. Can you imagine, for example, a body 
of individuals who had signed a contract behaving as the Govern- 
ments of the world are behaving about some points connected 
with the League of Nations? They have all agreed that they 
will not use poison gas; yet they are all making elaborate prepara- 
tions for using it, accompanied by extremely cruel experiments. 
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They have all agreed that in certain circumstances they will 
“immediately ’’ apply a joint boycott or blockade against a war- 
maker. Yet, when they were asked hy the Secretariat whether 
they had taken any steps to consider possible plans for putting 
such a boycott or blockade into effect, it appeared that only two 
out of fifty-five had done so. They have made full arrangements 
for doing the thing they have promised not to do, but no arrange- 
ments at all for the thing they are pledged to do! ‘That is 
democracy, it is said. And the more perfect your democratic 
system of representation, the greater will be the total of confusion 
and untrustworthiness. 

The objection is plausible, but I think there is a conclusive 
answer. In the first place, the argument proves too much; it 
would condemn not merely P.R. but the whole idea of democracy. 
If you want at all costs to get a decisive majority in parliament 
whatever the feeling of the country may be, then surely you 
should do the thing properly. Have a system like that of fascist 
Italy, in which you first secure that one party—and that your 
own party—has a majority and then multiply that majority out 
of all recognition. Do not have a system like ours which may 
not give you a majority at all, which may give a majority in 
Parliament to a minority of the electors, and which is specially 
calculated at every general election to upset the policy of the 
last government. 

But furthermore, I believe that the psychology implied in this 
argument is wrong. A parliament elected under P.R. would feel 
much more confident that it expressed the real feeling of the 
country and that consequently there was no serious danger of 
its policy being reversed at the next General Election. It might 
be modified : if the balance was close it might be turned the other 
way. But there would not be the same paralysing fear that there 
is now of a wholesale reversal. Thus policy would be more 
continuous and consistent. 

I think we have learned a good deal from the working of the 
unanimity rule in the Committees of the League of Nations. I 
do not of course mean that there ought to be such a rule in the 
House of Commons; but the League Committees have shown how 
a minority, when it knows that it is not simply to be voted down, 
tends to become reasonable, and not to act as a pure opposition. 
Under P.R. the forces of pure opposition will be smaller, while 
those of unattached criticism will be greater, which ought surely 
to be a more healthy state of things. ‘These are all minor points, 
and my suggestions are mere conjecture, if not mere prophecy. 
What seems to me beyond conjecture is the utter impropriety 
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of deliberately propping up a system as dangerous as ours has 
now become. 

John Bright in a certain difficult situation said he put his trust 
in ‘‘ Justice, the worker of miracles.’? Democracy is based on 
a general expectation that the average citizen, when not 
exasperated by a sense of injustice, will vote with a fair amount 
of conscientiousness and common sense; it is when he thinks he 
is being cheated that he turns nasty. It seems to me pretty clear 
that, though of course various economic, ethical and psychological 
considerations are far more important factors in a nation’s political 
success than the details of the voting system, we must, if Parlia- 
mentary Government is to continue, do our best to satisfy the 
voter’s sense of fair play. We want a system which will give an 
assurance to the average citizen that he will have a chance of 
voting for a representative whom he really approves, and that, 
if outvoted, he will be outvoted by a real majority of his fellow- 
countrymen and not a lucky or ingenious minority ; an assurance 
to serious students of politics that there may be a place for them 
in public life, even if they are not expert vote-catchers; an 
assurance to those entering Parliament that, if they do well and 
are trusted by their parties, they will have a fair prospect of con- 
tinuous work and not be suddenly flung into the street at the 
height of their powers by the chances of a trick election; an 
assurance to the nation as a whole that its course will be fairly 
steady and not a perpetual zig-zag, and above all that it will 
not be plunged into violent and revolutionary adventures except 
by its own genuine will. 

GILBERT MuRRAY. 


THE CRISIS IN THE DANUBIAN STATES. 


OME months ago the Central European capitals were toured 

by Sir Clive Morrison-Bell, who was exhibiting a simple 

representation of the fiscal folly of Europe—more especially 
of those little States which he visited. This was a map-model 
of this continent, in which the tariff walls separating each country 
from its neighbours were represented by bricks. One saw at a 
glance how brick after brick had been added since the war, until 
some States looked like gloomy lift-shafts, which the fresh winds 
of inter-State commerce could hardly reach. It would be interest- 
ing if this enthusiast for fiscal sanity could go on tour with his 
model again. If he did so, he would have to roof in several of 
his lift-shaft countries with the financial restrictions which have 
completed the process of stifling the interchange of products. 
Hungary would be practically sealed up already, Austria but little 
better, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria more than half roofed in, Czecho- 
slovakia with the rafters already in position, and Rumania await- 
ing only the word “‘ go”’ to seclude herself financially from the 
rest of the world in the same way. 

The expression “‘ financial restrictions’’ is a very loose one 
with which to describe what is being done in a greater or less 
degree now in these Danubian countries. There are, of course, 
‘* financial restrictions ’’ in Great Britain—one would rather say 
that there is a ‘‘ supervision’’ of financial transactions. This 
is obviously an inevitable measure for a non-gold-standard country 
with a managed currency. It bears little or no relation to the 
‘financial dictatorship ’? invented during the war in Germany, 
applied for years in Soviet Russia, and now blindly adopted by a 
number of other nervous or panic-stricken States, haunted by 
memories of post-war inflation and of the nightmare days of 
unlimited depreciation. ‘The situation which has been created is 
quite grotesque. Little Hungary is bankrupt, thanks to reckless 
over-borrowing and the spendthrift policy of Count Bethlen’s 
government. But she is “on the gold standard.’ Although 
she has declared a moratorium, the pengd remains “‘ stable,’’ while 
the currency of mighty Britain has “‘fallen.”’ The ‘ paper 
pound ”? fetches in Budapest to-day some 18 pengos instead of 
the normal 27. ‘That is to say, this is what the Hungarian 
National Bank, by virtue of its ‘‘ financial dictatorship,’’ declares 
that it must fetch—this is all that any bank is allowed to pay 
for it. But the Hungarian merchant who wants sterling to pay 
for his imports is forbidden to buy it except through the National 
Bank, which has practically none to give him, as almost all the 
foreign currency which can be scraped together is seized by the 
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State to pay such of its foreign debts as it has not already declared 
itself unable to pay. He is, anyhow, unable to import fresh goods 
without a licence from the National Bank, which it is naturally 
almost impossible to obtain. In addition he is often unable to 
pay for those which he has already imported. 

To such an extent do the finance ukases (of Hungary and 
Austria especially) destroy the rights of private property that 
one of Austria’s leading merchants, Kommerzialrat Julius Meinl, 
the ‘‘ Coffee King of Central Europe,’’? has described them in 
a warning pamphlet just issued under the title of Sieg der Vernunft 
oder Katastrophe* as “‘ the first and most important step towards 
State Socialism, the Russian form of which is called Bolshevism.”’ 
The financial dictatorship simply inverts many of the rules of 
ordinary commercial decency—one might say even of common 
honesty. ‘To pay one’s debts to the foreign supplier, for example, 
is no longer an everyday virtue, but a crime. So it is to take 
up credits offered abroad, to remit money abroad to poverty- 
stricken relations or charitable objects, to cash a cheque at one’s 
bank and take the proceeds abroad wherewith to pay travelling 
and holiday expenses. Your bank has accepted from you dollars 
or you have paid sterling to your insurance company for years 
on a policy payable in sterling. Both bank and insurance 
company not only may but must break their written contract and 
repay you only in the national currency, given them at a fictitious 
value fixed by the National Bank for your property (foreign 
exchange) which that Bank seized overnight without so much as 
a by-your-leave. You may be a London merchant who, trusting 
in the ordinary laws of commercial and financial morality, has 
paid in sterling to a bank in Vienna or Budapest. If so, you 
have lost it, and the fact that you do not live in Austria does not 
help you at all. You have a useless balance of schillings or 
pengos in the foreign bank, which you are not allowed to take 
abroad or to spend on re-purchasing your vanished sterling. For 
a time a way out was found by paying a small commission to find 
British firms anxious to pay in Vienna for goods already in 
Great Britain, and getting them to employ for the purpose the 
“frozen ’? schilling balances in Vienna of other British firms, 
but the latest Austrian currency regulation under discussion at 
the moment of writing seeks to make this illegal also. The 
British merchant living in Vienna or Budapest has actually to 
surrender his sterling balance lying in London to the Austrian (or 
Hungarian) National Bank—an enforced “‘ flight from the pound.” 

The general effect is not such as should encourage other 
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countries to bury their heads in the sand of the artificial main- 
tenance of parity. In Germany the first idea of these restrictions 
in war time, with their accompanying measures of price control, 
was to luli the public into a false sense of security—into an 
unfounded belief in the strength of the mark and in the existence 
of sufficient supplies, prices remaining ‘‘ stable.’ That is the 
kind of expedient which works only once in a century. Newspapers 
may not publish in these countries anything tending to depreciate 
public confidence in the national currency, but that is of no avail. 
Public confidence in the Hungarian pengo, for example, is prac- 
tically non-existent in Hungary, and the Austrian is only a little 
more satisfied with the stability of schillings. ‘‘ That is real 
money,’ one can hear anywhere in Hungary wheré a sound foreign 
currency is produced; there is a secret (and criminal) quotation 
for the dollar in Budapest which is just double the official rate. 

Why, it may be asked, are no protests made by Britain and other 
countries whose trade with the ‘‘ financial dictatorship ’’ countries 
has been brought to an almost complete standstill? The answer 
is that what is death to the trader and manufacturer is fun to 
the investor and banker. ‘Trade and industry in these countries 
are being bled of foreign exchange primarily to enable the State 
to pay interest on its foreign loans without exhausting its stock 
of foreign ‘‘ gold-standard ’’ bills and currencies on which the 
note-issue is chiefly based. There are even representatives of 
the League of Nations Financial Committee—that is to say in the 
last resort, of the great foreign financial houses—sitting in Budapest 
and Vienna to see, not only that every economy is observed by 
the State, but that every available penny of foreign currency is 
secured for the foreign investor—which means that the foreign 
exporter cannot sell to these countries because he cannot get paid. 
It is, in fact, just another round in the long battle between the 
bankers and the manufacturers. 

Professor Friedmann, Administrator Delegate of one of the big 
Budapest banks, has just written an interesting article blaming 
the banks, above all the Bank of England, for the present position. 
He charges it with giving Hungary and the other ‘‘ defeated ”’ 
countries too much money. The Bank, he said, by means of its 
own and borrowed funds, from 1924 on provided these countries 
through the League with generous credits on which, instead of, 
as heretofore, on gold, their new currencies were based. The 
financiers encouraged these countries to obtain short-term loans, 
even when these were obviously for the purpose of settling an 
unfavourable balance of payments. But this purely financial 
solution disregarded economics; with the credits each little 
Danubian State tried to build up artificial industries behind high 
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tariff walls. Over-production was bred by the artificial boom in 
the victor countries until the supply of credits was exhausted or 
these were immobilised. 

The question of public confidence has a great deal to do with 
these measures. Great Britain, whose population, thanks to its 
appreciation of the strength and resources of the Empire, is largely 
unperturbed when sterling depreciates by more than 20 per cent., 
can afford to let sterling find its natural level through the operation 
of the law of supply and demand. ‘The populations of Austria 
and of Hungary, however, have no such confidence. They know 
the national resources to be small. They have never forgotten 
the horrors of inflation and depreciation after the war, brought 
about by the indefatigability of the national note-printing presses. 
They know that they were given new stable currencies only thanks 
to powerful foreign backing. Any attempt to let their currencies 
find their own level, their Governments fear, would mean that 
at the first signs of a drop an uncontrollable panic would set in, 
the consequence of which would be not merely national but inter- 
national disaster. Austrian business men disagree, pointing out 
that there is no comparison between the concealed, limited inflation 
due to the National Bank having discounted so many bills of the 
insolvent Credit Anstalt that the cover for the circulation has 
largely disappeared, and the aimless, unlimited inflation after 
the war. In point of fact, the creditor nations would be bound to 
give support to the currencies of these debtor nations, but that 
support might prove expensive. So the expedient of artificial 
parity has been chosen—the schilling and the pengo do not “‘ fall ’’ 
while sterling does, because the two former have been withdrawn 
by these restrictions from the international money market and 
deleted from the foreign exchange quotations. They do not “‘ fall”’ 
—but they have ceased to have any value abroad. Ultimately the 
exports of these countries will be throttled like the imports, since 
goods have to be paid for by goods. In addition Austria has lost 
most of her valuable tourist traffic, her most profitable post-war 
industry, partly because of the restrictions similar to her own 
imposed by other countries on their nationals spending money 
abroad and partly by the natural reluctance of the foreign tourist 
to accept in Austria an artificial rate of exchange for his currency. 
The value of sterling—that is to say, the price which the Austrian 
would pay to get hold of it were he permitted to—is certainly not 
far, if anything, below the par value of 34, but all that the 
Austrian National Bank will allow the English tourist to receive 
is some 23 or 24 schillings. So far as Austria is concerned, he 
is thus able to reinforce his patriotism with his natural antipathy 
to being ‘‘ done ’’—and stay at home. 
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Although their nationals are subject to very similar restrictions, 
the financial position of Austria is very different from that of 
Hungary. The latter, as an agricultural and normally self- 
supporting country, is actually in a much worse financial position 
than her largely industrial neighbour, despite Austria’s hundreds 
ot smokeless smoke-stacks and factories kept idle by the loss of 
their inland markets on the dissolution of the Monarchy. For 
Hungary’s inferior position two causes may be assigned: the 
world slump in wheat and other grain prices, meaning for Hungary 
a wild soaring (in ‘‘ wheat-value ’’) of the prices of the industrial 
imports she needs, and over-borrowing. The total foreign 
indebtedness of this small agricultural country of 35,900 square 
miles and eight million inhabitants amounts to no less than 
4,094,000,000 pengos, or £142,000,000 at par. The foreign 
indebtedness of Austria (32,360 square miles and a population of 
6,500,000) is only some £83,000,000. Hungary’s foreign debts 
are made up of 1,629,000,000 pengés State debts, and 2,465,000,000 
pengos long, medium and short-term debts of public bodies, banks 
and general commercial debts. Of the total, 2,604,000,000 pengés are 
long-term and 1,490,000,000 pengos medium and short-term debts. 

Making all allowance for the hardships inflicted on Hungary by 
the Peace Treaties in the shape of uneconomic frontiers and the 
burden of unemployable administrative officials thrown on her 
hands by the liberation of non-Magyar areas which she used 
to administer, there is no question but that Count Bethlen’s 
administration must bear a big share of the blame for her present 
plight. It is obvious that no country of her limited size and 
natural resources (she has neither the minerals nor water-power 
to enable her to develop her industries to any great extent) could 
properly support such a load of foreign debt as this. Yet municipal 
borrowing supplemented, under Count Bethlen, that of the State, 
and Government guarantees were readily furnished. Glib-tongued 
British agents of the Hungarian Government (they are strangely 
silent nowadays) were active in London financial and newspaper 
circles keeping up the flow of British (and of American) money 
into Hungary. Many of the investors in these loans are hard 
hit by the recently proclaimed Hungarian moratorium ; the League 
Loans and the Caisse Commune are so far exempt, but reliable 
Hungarian financial opinion believes that a reduction of interest 
rates on these also will prove inevitable before long. British 
investors in other loans are protesting against the above exemp- 
tions from the moratorium. The gigantic sums spent for years 
on military purposes, open or camouflaged, on irredentist propa- 
ganda all over the globe, and on fostering the revanche idea have 
done a good deal to bring about the present calamity. “ The 
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Hungarian difficulties,’ says the League of Nations Report, 
have been aggravated by a scale of expenditure in recent years in 
excess of revenue, by excessive and often unproductive foreign 
borrowing and by insufficient credit control.’? ‘To-day Hungary 
is repentant, and under Count Karolyi, who is stiffened by the 
presence in Budapest of the representative of the League of 
Nations Financial Committee, very strenuous efforts are being 
made to pay everything possible. This new spirit both needs 
encouragement and deserves recognition, for it will still be some 
time before the ruling feudal classes and the higher bureaucracy 
can accept the modest scale of national living wherewith Hungary’s 
post-war position demands that she should content herself. 

The Austrian crisis preceded and precipitated the Hungarian, 
but it is less severe. It may sound hard to insist, as the League 
has been doing, on economies and yet more economies in a country 
so hard hit as is Austria. This country, however, unlike Hungary, 
las not succeeded in over-borrowing, and should continue to meet 
all her liabilities if she is kept up to scratch. Yet her task 
can clearly be no light one. Her average annual adverse balance 
of trade is some £30 million. This has been partly covered by 
such ‘‘ invisible exports ’’ as shares in foreign concerns, banking, 
transport and educational services and tourist traffic. Her “‘ inter- 
national trade and services’? amount to about 30 per cent. of 
the whole trade of the country. But every year she has had a 
deficit of about 10 to 12 million pounds on her balance of payments, 
which has been regularly covered by short and long-term credits, 
and further by the sale of Austrian interests abroad (in countries 
formerly belonging to the Monarchy). Yet her foreign indebted- 
ness has increased all the time, until she has now to pay some 
£12,300,000 annually for interest and amortisation on account of 
foreign loans. 

During this same period Austria’s exports have been falling 
owing to the building up behind tariff walls of artificially 
encouraged industries in the territories which she used to supply 
and to her home consumption diminishing as economy necessitated 
cut after cut in salaries and pensions, and unemployment increased. 
Banks became deeply and more deeply involved in decaying 
industrial concerns. Rather than admit failure, they quietly amal- 
gamated with apparently sounder banks; these in turn were dragged 
down by the “‘ frozen credits’ of the hopeless ‘‘ concerns ”’ taken 
over. The State finances became involved, as in the case of the 
Postsparkasse to the rescue of which the State came two years ago, 
or, in the last case, of the Credit Anstalt collapse of last summer, 
when the State found itself forced to guarantee the whole of that 
institution’s foreign debts in order to persuade the British and 
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American creditors not to withdraw their short-term credits. Had 
they done so, it may be said, it would have wrecked not only 
the Credit Anstalt but the Austrian State finances. The National 
Bank cover in gold and foreign exchange for Austria’s note issue 
dropped from 81.97 per cent. at the end of September 1930 to 
25.1 per cent. last October, to 26.5 per cent. at the end of November 
and to 24 per cent. at the beginning of January. As a result, 
the Austrian National Bank has just had to notify certain foreign 
creditors for short and middle-term loans to Austrian banks (other 
than the Credit Anstalt) that it can no longer supply the foreign 
exchange required for the payment to them of amortisation on 
their credits. These payments were fixed only a few months ago; 
some 20 per cent. quarterly was to be paid on account of interest and 
amortisation ; from now on interest only will be paid. The amount 
involved, some £2,000,000, is small compared with Austria’s foreign 
indebtedness, but the action taken shows that the foreign currency 
control system is proving less successful than was expected. 

There has, of course, been no deliberate inflation in Austria, 
and the Chancellor has given frequent and emphatic assurances 
that in no circumstances will this ever be resorted to. An 
unsatisfactory feature of the National Bank statements to-day, 
however, is the increase of advances to the Credit Anstalt. The 
National Bank is, of course, prohibited from lending money to 
the Government, but lending money to the insolvent Credit Anstalt 
on bills backed by the Government seems to be something like 
the same thing. ‘This institution is still the Achilles heel of 
Austrian finance. 

The continuation of the old system of borrowing abroad to meet 
the deficiency on the balance of payments has been brought to 
a standstill by the world economic crisis, and Austria is faced 
with the necessity of the most rigid economy in public and private 
finance. Statistics of imports and consumption of necessities show 
that the people are already feeling the pinch. Austria can cover 
her national requirements in respect of potatoes and rye, but has 
to import 50 per cent. of her wheat. She is checking the import 
of meat (with consequent increasing prices) by an Act which limits 
the number of imported beasts which may be sent to the various 
markets. Her currency restrictions, of course, act as a general 
import prohibition which can be tightened or relaxed for various 
products at the will of the Government by the simple process of 
regulating the sparse allotment of foreign currency available for 
importers. Actual import restrictions are now under consideration. 

January was a critical month for Austria on account of the large 
foreign payments then due. She was still hoping that France would 
come to her aid with a small part of the loan which she expected 
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in August in return for the renunciation of the plan for a customs 
union with Germany on which she had set such high hopes. Now 
she limits her ambitions to the receipt of a credit of 60 million 
schillings which the French are said to have expressed their 
willingness to grant through the Bank of International Settlements 
in December, but which was not made available on the ground 
that her position was ‘‘ not sufficiently critical’? to warrant it. 
When Hungary declared her transfer moratorium, it was sug- 
gested in some quarters in Austria that if she pointed out how 
close she was to following Hungary’s example, the B.I.S. and 
the French might change their attitude. The general desire is, 
however, to avoid at all costs either suggesting or declaring such 
a moratorium. For a desperate effort to placate France, Dr. 
Schober has just been forced out of the Cabinet. 

I have just returned to Vienna from a round tour of Budapest 
and Prague. ‘To encounter the life and bustle of the latter city 
after the ominous stillness of Budapest and the comparative 
stagnation of Vienna is to feel that one has left the “‘ crisis area ”’ 
altogether. It is an impression which, unfortunately, it will not 
long be possible to receive in Prague, for, with the financial 
disasters of her neighbours, Czechoslovakia is losing all her 
principal markets — Germany, Austria, Hungary, Poland, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia. "These were her principal customers 
and suppliers: together with Great Britain, her next best 
customer; about one-half of her exports to Britain will be lost 
owing to tariffs and sterling depreciation; they accounted for 
57 per cent. of her foreign trade last year. To-day Germany, by 
far her biggest customer and supplier, has to restrict foreign 
imports to a minimum. Austria and Hungary cannot even get 
the foreign exchange to pay for past imports; Poland, Rumania 
and Yugoslavia are better off, but still badly affected ; Yugoslavia 
has already travelled a great deal of the road towards full currency 
restrictions. ‘‘ As long as our neighbours were financed by foreign 
credits,’’ the Premier, M. Udrzal, remarked while I was in Prague, 
““we got on all right, but now that these have ceased, we find 
ourselves paying for imports in cash but getting no cash payments 
for our exports to these neighbours—in short, it is the beginning 
of financial anemia.’’ 

Czechoslovakia’s State finances are in a healthy condition, but, 
like Austria and Hungary, she suffered during the past critical 
summer from the storm of short-term creditors eager to see their 
money back. Director Kutchera, of the National Bank, told me 
that she repaid the whole of the 70,000,000 crowns called for; 
30,000,000 she was not even asked to repay, and some short-term 
money has even begun to flow back from abroad. She has already 
started to employ such currency restrictions as she has in order 
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to restrict luxury imports. To prevent the drain of foreign 
exchange which had set in to Vienna and Budapest, she has been 
compelled to subject imports and exports to licence, authorising 
the National Bank to take over all foreign exchange reaching 
the country, but at the normal rate, not as in Vienna and Budapest 
at a ‘‘ gold’ rate fixed by the National Bank of each country 
because the national currencies have been withdrawn from inter- 
national money markets. Czechoslovakia has already had to reduce 
her Budget by 7 per cent. and it is via factis to be reduced 
another 7 per cent. by the Government. 

The influence of the crisis on Rumania has been marked by 
a number of bank failures, notably by that of the famous banking 
house of Marmarosch, Blank and Co., three months ago; but so 
far, although the economic situation has for over a year been 
deplorable and great distress prevails among the peasantry, the 
country has escaped dictatorship by finance ukases. In Yugo- 
slavia there was a general run on the banks some months ago, 
and restrictions on withdrawals were imposed. ‘Then currency 
reprisals were instituted against Hungary and Austria to prevent 
the regulations of these countries producing ‘“‘ financial anezemia ”’ 
in Yugoslavia. Now these have been extended into general 
defensive currency restrictions. The situation in Bulgaria is 
similar, and it has already been found necessary there, as in Yugo- 
slavia, to refuse the allotment of foreign exchange for a long string 
of articles classified as ‘‘ luxuries.”’ 

No one could claim for this fungoid growth of financial dictator- 
ship, which inevitably spreads from one country to another as 
the poorer begin by its operation to drain their neighbours of 
foreign currency, that it is anything but a temporary expedient. 
It is directed so to restrict imports as to produce a “‘ favourable 
balance of trade’’ in default of foreign credits for each country 
which adopts it. If it went on long enough, the countries which 
held out longest against financial isolation would find themselves 
engaged in producing ‘‘ favourable balances’’ for the rest of 
the world—a warm-hearted procedure which would naturally 
burden these last stalwarts with gigantic adverse balances. No 
one, however, ventures to look as far ahead as that ; for the moment 
each drowning man clutches at this spar and hopes it will bear 
the additional weight. In Austria and in Hungary, financial 
circles talk gloomily of at least two years of this sort of thing 
lying ahead. By such time isolation will have forced back their 
standard of living and culture a couple of centuries. 

Nothing much is being done at present—nothing much can be 
done—to alleviate matters. A system of “‘ clearing agreements ”’ 
is being devised. Such agreements are already in force between, 
for example, Austria on the one hand and Switzerland, Hungary 
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and Greece on the other; Austria is negotiating further such 
treaties. [hey are clumsy affairs and are not proving successful. 
To free merchants from the necessity of procuring foreign 
exchange to pay for imports it is arranged that Swiss debtors of 
Austria shall pay francs into the Swiss National Bank instead 
of to the Austrian exporter ; the Austrian importer pays schillings 
into the Austrian National Bank. ‘The two National Banks keep 
one another informed of the payments, and each pays its own 
exporter in the inland currency received from the importer. The 
idea is to keep imports and exports to each country about equal— 
a difficult matter to arrange to the satisfaction of traders. And 
if it saves Austria from having to sacrifice foreign exchange to 
pay for imports, it prevents her, of course, from acquiring foreign 
exchange wherewith to pay interest on foreign loans for exports 
to exactly the same amount. 

The only constructive idea for improvement is that of “‘ Danube 
Co-operation.’? I discussed it in Prague with Dr. Benes and 
other leading statesmen, financiers and business men. Owing to 
mutual distrust it seems unlikely that it will come to anything. 
France supports it because she is obsessed with the idea of pre- 
venting the German-Austrians from ever uniting with the Germans 
of the Reich. Germany, where plans for a customs union with 
Austria were wrecked this summer by French hostility, is 
naturally strongly opposed to the idea, the more so as it would 
put up fresh barriers between herself and such important markets 
as Czechoslovakia, Austria, Rumania and Yugoslavia. Italy is 
violently opposed to the creation of a big economic unit to replace 
the Habsburg Monarchy, to be created under French patronage. 
Austrian and Hungarian Clerical opinion supports an economic 
union of Austria, Czechoslovakia and Hungary because it believes 
that together they could swamp the Czech elements and prepare 
the way for a Habsburg restoration. Czechoslovakia will hear 
nothing of this limited but close union, but supports the idea of 
‘“economic co-operation ’’ (without customs union and with no 
political angle) between the Little Entente, Austria and Hungary. 
Czechoslovakia and Austria would gain the economic advantage 
of big markets for their industrial products, but the feeble 
industries of the agrarian States, especially Hungary, would 
suffer. Hungary and Austria are apprehensive of this ultimately 
resulting in political control by the Little Entente elements, despite 
Czech disclaimers. There is no sign of the Danubian States being 
able to find their own way out of the gloomy forest of financial 
despotism; on the contrary, they can only wander still further 
into its depths. Rescue can come only from outside. 


G. E. R. Gepve. 


GOETHE AFTER A CENTURY. 


HUNDRED years ago, in the little city of Weimar, Goethe 

at eighty-two was waiting for the spring. He had lived for 

fifty-six years in that raw Thuringian climate, but though 
he had suffered more than one serious illness, the vigour of his 
constitution had always carried him through. There had, indeed, 
till lately, appeared to be no reason why he should not, like his own 
Faust, attain the full century. 

He could look back on a wonderful vista of years and strange 
vicissitudes of fortune. For long he had spent much of his time 
in a contemplation of his own life, which had come to attain for 
him objective significance. Autobiography bulks large among his 
writings, and it was mainly the product of his later decades. 
For twenty years now he had been occupied with that attempt to 
show the eternal verities behind the shifting phenomena of his 
own life to which he gave the title Dichtung und Wahrheit, Poetry 
and Truth. It was not to be a mere mixture of fact and fiction, 
but a work conceived in the spirit of the words he puts in the 
mouth of the Lord in the Heavenly Prologue of Faust : 


Und was in schwankender Erscheinung schwebt, 
Befestiget mit dauernden Gedanken. 


That great work was unfortunately only a fragment, and hence 
the sub-title: From my Life. Yet if it covered only the first 
twenty-six of his eighty-two years, they were the years most 
crowded with change and stir and movement—Goethe’s entrancing 
youth. His thoughts in his old age had gone back to the time 
of his arrival in Weimar more than half a century ago, and 
farther back still, to his Frankfurt life and conditions of existence 
which formed a striking contrast to the ceremonious dignity of 
these later years. He saw himself living as a small child in an 
old house, a picturesque timbered sixteenth-century building, 
which is familiar to us from his loving description of it, but of 
which no actual representation survives to-day. 

His grandmother, Cornelia, was still alive; it was in fact her 
house and her married son and his family were her lodgers. 
He knew quite well that inn, standing in the chief street of the 
town, the Zeil, where she had lived with her husband, the farrier’s 
son from the little town of Artern on the Unstrut, thirty miles 
due north of this Weimar where he was now writing. He saw 
himself and his sister, Cornelia, dressed as youthful shepherd and 
shepherdess in that rococo family group by Seekatz, along with 
his father and mother, and the four departed sisters and brothers 
as naked cherubs in the background. He had lately been reading 
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with astonishment a description of the first railway in England, 
and contrasted it with the time when he first left home. The long 
journey to Leipzig had then been such an event that he did not, 
like a modern undergraduate, come home at the end of the term, 
but stayed there for his whole triennium. Most lovingly he dwelt 
on that spring of 1770 when he arrived as a youth of twenty in 
Strassburg, and the world was born again for him. Significant 
above all was the meeting with Herder, which, hanging as it did 
upon a double chance, might well encourage him in the teleo- 
logical conception of the ordering of his existence. He thought of 
Friederike Brion, too, and enshrined that most poignant experience 
of his early days in a fragrant setting that has made of it for 
the German people the most famous, indeed the typical story of 
youth and spring-time and love. 

With the return from Strassburg on his twenty-second birth- 
day began the days of true Storm and Stress, the turbulent, 
tumultuous activities of those last Frankfurt years, when, as the 
author of Gétz and Werther, he was for once in his life only 
the leader and the popular idol of his countrymen. He saw again the 
famous men who came with him to the house in the Grosse 
Hirschgraben. Once again in memory he passed up the fine stair- 
case and over the spacious landings—the pride of his father’s 
heart—to that attic-room where some of the most purely spon- 
taneous creations of his genius took shape. So he brought the story 
down to the time of another fateful meeting—this time with a 
grand-nephew of Frederick the Great, the eighteen-year-old son 
of the lately widowed Duchess Anna Amalia of Saxe-Weimar. He 
had an invitation to go to Weimar, then a sleepy little residence 
of 6,000 inhabitants, with city walls and gates intact, a big village 
straggling at the doors of a castle, which occupied a third of its 
space. After sundry mishaps and much against his father’s 
wishes, he had in the end gone there, and he, the lawyer from 
Frankfurt, who for all the recent upward movement of the family 
did not really belong even to the patricians of the town, had by 
the sheer magic of his personality captured the court and made 
himself indispensable. And now he had been living here for more 
than fifty-six years. He had, it is true, gone on many excursions 
and journeys and visits, had been three times in Switzerland and 
spent nearly two years in Italy. He even regarded himself as 
something of a traveller. ‘“‘ Wo bin ich nicht tiberall gewesen ’ 
he said to Eckermann in 1823, but he had never been even in 
Paris, to say nothing of London, and only once, many years 
before, in 1778, for a very short time in Berlin. 

It was already six years now since Weimar had celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of his arrival, and the Duke had posted in all 
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public places in Weimar a proclamation in which he declared it 
to be one of the highest ornaments of his reign to have secured 
Goethe permanently for his state. And earlier in the same year, 
at the jubilee of the accession of Carl August, Goethe had stood 
beside the Duke to receive the acclamations of the assembled popu- 
lace. Dignities and honours had been showered upon him; men 
from all lands had made the pilgrimage to Weimar to pay their 
homage to the patriarch of European letters. He had indeed raised 
high “the pyramid of his existence.’’ He had been for sixty 
years the most famous writer among all German-speaking peoples, 
for more than half that time the leading man of letters of the 
world. And now a few months ago he had completed his life-work, 
Faust, and sealed up the manuscript as a token of finality. One 
is almost tempted to say that it was the thread that bound him to 
life, for he declared to Eckermann that he could now look upon 
the rest of his life as a pure gift, and it was a matter of indifference 
what he might further do. 

Yet for all this fulfilment his life had grown very solitary in 
these last years. Uber Graber vorwarts! Wieland, Herder, 
Schiller were long departed, his mother and Anna Amalia had 
died in the early years of the century, Frau von Stein in 1827, 
Carl August in 1828, and, most overwhelming loss of all, his 
only son August in 1830 in Rome. He was left with a family 
circle comprising his daughter-in-law Ottilie, who had drawn 
nearer to him since August’s death, and his three grand-children, 
Walter, Wolfgang and Alma, together with a few trusty friends. 
Since his last birthday his health had been very good, though 
from November he did not leave the house. It was a dull, rainy 
winter, but mild for Thiiringen; in March there was already a 
promise of spring. On the 13th and 14th of March he went for 
his usual drives again—the last he ever took. On the r5th he 
was suffering from a severe chill, and had to keep his bed. Then there 
was an improvement, and it looked as though his fine constitution 
were once more going to prevail. He grew daily stronger, and took 
interest in his surroundings again. But in the night of Monday, the 
roth March, he had a serious relapse. Yet even then, and to the last, 
Goethe appears to have had no thought that his end was so near. On 
March 22nd he asked the date, and when told replied: ‘‘ Spring 
has begun then, and I shall get well all the quicker.’”’ He sat 
in the well-known arm-chair, which had only lately been added 
to the meagre furniture of his bedroom, attended by his secretary, 
John, and his man-servant Friedrich, while Ottilie was at his 
side. ‘‘ Come, dear daughter, give me your hand,” he said, and 
then—his last words: ‘‘ Pray open the shutters and let in more 
light.’’ Then he grew unconscious, the hand with which he had 
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been tracing letters in the air sank, and at half-past eleven on 
that Thursday morning he ceased to breathe. . 

So Goethe passed away a hundred years ago, in the fullness 
of years and honours, leaving behind him a stupendous accom- 
plishment as the fruit of his unceasing labours throughout a 
very full span of human life. His many-sidedness has often been 
emphasised ; he was not only a poet, but also among other things 
an artist, a man of science, and a statesman. Yet whatever he 
may have done in those fields it is in the written word that his 
enduring importance lies. His ‘‘ Works ”’ are a library in them- 
selves ; in the standard Weimar edition they comprise 132 volumes. 
Of all that vast output how much really lives to-day? After 
all the changes through which Goethe’s fame and popularity have 
passed, which are the works generally known and read to-day, 
and not by the Goethe enthusiasts and the professional scholars 
alone? How far has Goethe, for his nation and the world, joined 
the ‘‘ classics ’’ who are taken for granted rather than enjoyed? 

Among his writings are two “‘ great ’’ works, great in the sense 
of mere bulk, on both of which he was engaged throughout the 
major part of his life, Wilhelm Meister and Faust. Wilhelm 
Meister was for a time placed beside or even above Faust. For 
the Romantics it was an incomparable book of life, and its influence 
is written large in the subsequent history of the German novel, 
from Novalis’ Ofterdingen to Jean Paul’s Titan, Morike’s Maler 
Nolten and Keller’s Griiner Heinrich. Yet in spite of that it 
has ceased to appeal to the modern taste. It has a diffuseness 
and want of homogeneity which, though it did not repel the 
Romantics, tends to tire the modern reader; it employs an old 
and somewhat clumsy machinery. It lacks the conciseness, the 
dramatic and psychological interest of the Wahlverwandtschaften 
by which it was followed, and is less original than Werther’s 
Leiden by which it was preceded. Its interest is rather historical 
and critical to-day. 

Among his narrative works we have, too, Hermann und 
Dorothea, which is perhaps the most complete reflection of Goethe’s 
truly classic period. It also has a long line of descendants, extend- 
ing with Hauptmann’s Anna down to the present day. Nowhere 
do we recognise more clearly the plastic eye of the artist Goethe 
in these post-Italian years, and its familiarity is due in no small 
measure to the inspiration which painters drew from its visual 
imagery. For Germans at any rate it is, and will probably always 
remain, an essential part of their poetic landscape. Of the 
dramatic works of Goethe’s youth, Gétz and Egmont are still very 
much alive to-day; they are known to all German schoolchildren, 
and are often acted by them, even in the larger primary schools. 
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Ipmgenie, with its lofty humanitarian idealism, and Tasso will 
always be prized, the latter, apart from its pure poetic worth, for 
its mellow picture of an ideal court, which is, in the transparency 
of its relation to Weimar, a splendid and undying monument to 
that court, as Goethe half knew it and half would have it be. In 
Tasso, too, one finds a ripe poetic sententiousness, which makes 
whole passages priceless as strings of precious stones. 

And here we come to the heart of the matter. Apart from his 
purely lyric gift of which we shall speak presently, Goethe is 
best known to-day, and most alive, as the author of that amazing 
wealth of maxims and apophthegms, wise saws and sayings, in 
prose and in verse, which are scattered up and down the vast 
panorama of his work—that ‘‘ Wisdom of Goethe ”’ which, for 
those who have not the time to explore for themselves, has been 
garnered in many tongues. That part of Goethe appears to run 
no risk of falling into oblivion, but to grow steadily more and 
more alive ; to be only now receiving the true estimate of its worth. 
In this connection one has to mention again, if from a fresh aspect, 
that sometimes prosy, but very profound work of Goethe’s old 
age, Dichtung und Wahrheit, which in this country particularly 
has always enjoyed great favour, even though with us rather as 
a story than as a repository of Goethe’s practical wisdom. 

Of Goethe’s ‘‘ poems,’’ by which is meant the lyrics, ballads 
and other short verses, there are not far short of a thousand; and 
of these a not insignificant number have become the common 
property of the whole world. Like Heine after him, he possessed 
in the highest degree the supreme gift of the lyrical poet, the gift 
of song, the music of speech. His poems lave suggested countless 
settings to great composers, and been carried far and wide on 
the wings of their melodies. As has been truly said, he sang 
his way into the heart of the German people. Except Shakespeare 
no poet has stirred so many composers; among them are counted 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Brahms. 
Schubert has set more than eighty of his songs. To give only a 
few of the more notable instances, Erlkénig, Der Komg in Thule, 
Heidenroslein have each some fifty settings, Mignon’s song, 
Kennst du das Land, more than seventy, and Wandrers Nachtlied 
(Der du von dem Himmel bist) nearly a hundred and twenty. 
And there is a long list of other songs with ten, twenty, thirty or 
more compositions to their credit. 

Yet when all is said and done, there is one work that outtops 
them all. For the world at large that knows nothing or little 
of German literature Goethe is the author of Faust. And this is 
as it should be, for Faust, left uncompleted till the end, as though 
by intent or a higher dispensation, was the mirror of Goethe’s 
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soul in youth, maturity and age. What Faust gained thereby in 
fullness it lost to be sure in artistic unity and certainly in dramatic 
effect, though the latter consideration is of little weight, for the 
virtues of Faust, as of Goethe’s dramas generally, are not 
specifically dramatic virtues. Its universal appeal is due to the 
fact that it combines those two supreme excellencies of Goethe, 
his sententious wisdom and his lyric fire—the poet and the teacher 
in one. In it the highest flights of poetry are associated with 
countless lines which have become household words for their 
philosophy. 

Here is found that lesson which Goethe never wearied of teach- 
ing: that not error, or wrong-doing, is the deadly sin, but sloth 
and stagnation. God himself did not create a static world, but all 
is in a state of creation. Not the thing created (das Gewordene) 
is the highest, but the state of creation itself (das Werdende), 
and Goethe ever and again contrasts those two terms. Eckermann 
quotes him as saying as late as February 13th, 1829: ‘‘ The God- 
head is active in the living, and not in the dead; it is present in 
the evolving (Werdende) and changing, but not in the thing created 
(Gewordene) and at rest.’? Which, with due allowances, is 
strangely like the scientific doctrine to be found in Jeans’ 
Mysterious Universe: ‘‘ We find it impossible to think of the 
solar system as a finished product, the same to-day as when it 
came from the hand of its maker; we can only think of it as 
something continually changing and evolving, working out its 
own future from its past.”’ 

The opposite of our world, with its mixture of good and evil, 
of faith and doubt, would be a settled world, which required no 
effort, no inquiry, no struggle—all that to which the right kind 
of scepticism drives us on. ‘The spirit of demoniac inquiry 
necessary for re-birth and re-creation is represented in Goethe’s 
allegory by Mephistopheles, and God has no fear of it for his 
servant Faust. Better scepticism than dead dogma. This striving 
and search for truth is on the contrary the highest thing in man; 
so long as it endures he cannot be lost: 


Wer immer strebend sich bemiiht 
Den k6nnen wir erldsen. 


We can never attain to a state of victory over life, we must ever 
be conquering life afresh : 


Das ist der Weisheit letzter Schluss : 
Nur der verdient sich Freiheit wie das Leben, 
Der taglich sie erobern muss. 


Yet though Goethe in the final version of his Faust came to deal 
profoundly with the great problems of human life, the religion 
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of the Faust-like type of modern man, for whom creed and dogma 
alone no longer suffice, that would not in itself make it one of 
the greatest works of the world’s literature. Excellence of moral 
sentiments and philosophic depth cannot of themselves make a 
great work of art. The greatness of Faust lies in the fact that 
these fundamental interests of humanity are put before us, not 
as cold abstractions, but personified in the figures of an 
imaginative world glowing with life and actuality, in a work 
full of the richest poetic beauties, and as diversified and 
incommensurable as life itself. As with Shakespeare, we have 
sensuous pulsating life, in a poem of which not the general 
design alone, but the texture of every part is itself a wonder and 
a delight. 

If then much in those 132 volumes has paid its toll to the 
passing years, much remains alive. If our account is right, it 
was given to Goethe to create many types of enduring vitality 
for his people—the representative love-story, the representative 
autobiography, the representative novel, the representative verse- 
epic, and incomparably the greatest single work of German litera- 
ture. There can be no shadow of doubt about his being the 
representative German writer. He is the national poet in a fuller 
sense than could be claimed for a single poet of any other nation. 
He is also the universal German man, the mirror and symbol 
of his time. He undertook the stupendous heroic task of gather- 
ing together in his hands all the threads of his age. He was 
the last great encyclopedic, in the best sense of the word the 
last great dilettante. The more one learns of him, the more 
one is amazed at the sheer size, the bulk, the magnitude of the 
man. When one studies him on the spot, in Weimar, one comes 
almost to feel with bewilderment that here not one man but half a 
dozen Goethes must have been at work. 

And for all that he was no mere book-worm, no pale philosopher 
lost in abstractions, with eyes turned inward and blinded to the 
sensuous delights of the world around him. He has been so 
overlaid by all kinds of philosophical interpretations that we are 
apt to forget the living personality, the man of flesh and blood. 
He was gifted with a wonderful bodily vigour and a commanding 
physical presence. A whole gallery of portraits has preserved his 
features for us, and we have eloquent descriptions of his beauty 
in youth, his handsome presence during his early and later 
middle years, and his dignity even in extreme old age. This 
combination of mental and physical traits constituted the rounded 
personality of Goethe throughout his life, from the early days 
when a spectator, seeing him in the part of Orestes in the produc- 
tion of his [phigenie in 1779, declared that they all thought they 
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beheld a veritable Apollo, and had never seen such a union of 
physical and intellectual beauty. 

Goethe is the great optimist of the modern world; even his 
famous Entsagung is no pessimistic renunciation, but a calm 
acceptance of things as they are and a making the best of them. 
The legend of the ‘‘ Olympian ’’ Goethe of his final years has 
been shattered, it is true. There is a tendency to dwell too much 
on the sorrows and trials of the end of his life, but in drawing 
this gloomy picture we must not overlook the courage which 
Goethe’s philosophy gave him to bear them, and the pleasure 
which his ‘‘ acceptance’? enabled him to take in the blessings 
that were left to him. He had no patience with the whiners and 
repiners, with those who hugged their morbid sorrows. All those 
who want comfortable, easy dogma, pretty-pretty sentiment and 
a facile optimism must go elsewhere, for they will not find what 
they want with Goethe. But all those who are willing to face 
the bare facts of life, to renounce, that is to accept life as it is, 
and yet hope for some comfort, can come to Goethe, and he will 
give them a new faith and a new courage. They will find in 
him, not the summariser of past wisdom, the distiller and 
synthesiser of past religions and philosophies, but the prophet of 
a new age, the great modern master of the art of living. For his 
lack of ‘‘ otherworldliness ?? Goethe has been called the great 
pagan. He was certainly a pious citizen of this world, who loved 
this dear earth of ours, and his fellow mortals with all their 
imperfections, as his wonderful mother had done before him. 
‘“ Why should one not enjoy life on God’s beautiful earth; that 
would be base ingratitude for all the blessings He has shown me ”’; 
so that mother expressed a philosophical attitude to life akin to 
his—even if in somewhat different words, as Gretchen said of 
Faust’s confession of faith. 

In celebrating now the memory of Goethe after all these years, 
our thoughts turn back instinctively at the end to that little 
city of Weimar where he spent the greater part of his life. It 
has a wealth of interest to-day astounding for a town so small, 
and it is surrounded by places, Tiefurt, Belvedere, Ettersburg. 
and many others, that Goethe has immortalised for us. Goethe’s 
house on the Frauenplan is now the National Goethe Museum, 
and both it and the new building erected to display his scientific 
and other collections possess a never-failing attraction for all 
lovers of Goethe. But when all has been seen, there remains as 
the most impressive place of all that Spartan workroom, whose 
utter simplicity is in striking contrast to the treasures he had 
gathered about him, where Goethe lived his real personal life, 
and the tiny bedroom, that a maidservant would scorn to-day, in 
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which he died. It was, for all its joys and pleasures, a hard stern 
life that Goethe lived, and whatever his place may be among the 
immortals, that he was an honest workman none can deny. One 
is always tempted to quote Goethe to explain Goethe, and the 
last words here shall be his own—our translation of those lines 
of his which Carlyle, Scott, Wordsworth and other English 
admirers chose for the seal they sent him on his last birthday, 
and which can so fitly be applied to him who wrote them: 


Even as a star, 
Without haste, 
And without rest, 
Turn each on the task 
He doeth best. 
H. G. ATKINS. 


ERRATUM. 


Professor Seton-Watson asks us to insert the following correction : 
In the statistical table appended to my article ‘‘ The Deadlock in 
Central Europe,’’ the German minority in Italy is erroneously given 
as 400,195. ‘The correct figure is 208,170. 


THE PATRICK "LEGEND: 
"| fewest celebration of the fifteen-hundredth anniversary of the 


coming of St. Patrick to Ireland on his mission, if we accept 

the best authenticated date (432) of that event, is being 
heralded by books expressive of the most diverse views as to the 
personality and work of the Apostle of Ireland. According to 
one recent writer we are altogether wrong in celebrating the anni- 
versary this year, for, in fact, St. Patrick lived in the second, 
not in the fifth century. It is not many years since a well-known 
scholar asserted that St. Patrick was only Palladius under another 
name; and we have books contending on the one hand that he 
came with the full authority of Pope Leo I, after having resigned 
his bishopric of Armagh and appealed to him to reinstate him 
in his abandoned dignity; and on the other hand we have argu- 
ments to prove that the native Celtic Church, with all its 
peculiarities, derived direct from St. Patrick. Amid such contrary 
views, what are we to believe? What sort of a St. Patrick will 
be left to us when these celebrations are over? ‘The Patrick 
legend, which began to receive its accretions not long after 
his death, is growing still, and one set of strange assump- 
tions is scarcely laid to rest before another crop is ready to 
start up. 

Yet it is safe to say that there is no prominent figure of his 
period in these islands of whom we know so much. For we know 
him as we know St. Paul, by his own writings which, though they 
in no sense set out to give an autobiography, throw many side- 
lights on his origin and career. What is far more important, 
they let us into the secret workings of his mind and spirit. Just 
as we learn more of Newman by his Apologia pro Vita sua than 
from the work of any biographer, so we get nearest to the 
personality of the Apostle of Ireland in the tender and touching 
documents that on two critical occasions dropped from his pen; 
once to appeal from the judgment of men to the judgment of God 
as to his mission in Ireland when detractors in high places had 
thrown doubt upon its success and authority; once to plead for 
the liberation of some women converts carried off into slavery of 
the worst kind by a prince of Strathclyde. 

The period when St. Patrick lived, from the close of the fourth 
to the middle of the fifth centuries (for the most certain dates 
are for his birth 389, for his consecration as bishop and mission 
in Ireland 432, and for his death 461) is one of the gloomiest 
in British history. Britain was, in the words of Gildas, “ groaning 
in amazement under the cruelty of two foreign nations, the Scots 
(Irish) from the north-west and the Picts from the north.” Ships 
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from the North of Ireland were bringing across armies to join 
with the Picts of Caledonia to drive the Britons southwards, and 
in despair the Britons had abandoned their cities and the protec- 
tion of the Roman Wall, and were “‘ being pursued with unrelenting 
cruelty, and butchered like sheep.’? At the date of Patrick’s 
birth the Roman legions still retained their hold on Britain, from 
which they did not finally withdraw till about 410-18, when the 
lad had grown to manhood. The Roman organisation, though it 
was gradually breaking up over large parts of the country with 
the recall of the troops and officers for the defence of Rome, had 
not been dislodged from the Northern province, and the civil 
administration went on as regularly as the incessant incursions 
permitted. In the startling events which followed—the revolt of 
the barbarians, the invasions of Italy by Alaric and Radagaisus, 
and the flight of the Emperor Honorius—the young Patrick would 
feel an almost personal interest, for he was born and brought up 
in the Roman atmosphere, and was proud of his “‘ free birth ’’ and 
“noble rank’’ as the son of a British-Roman decurion; the 
highest sacrifice he was in after life to be called upon to make was 
when he ‘‘sold his noble rank for the profit of others, 
becoming a slave in Christ to a foreign nation (the Irish) for the 
unspeakable glory of the eternal life which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.’ 

The strangest doctrines as to the birthplace of St. Patrick have 
been put forth from time to time, but it is clear that the main 
authority on the question must be the writings of the saint himself. 
His own testimony is explicit. In his Confession he frequently 
mentions the land of his birth. He writes, ‘‘ And again, after a 
few years, I was in Britain with my kindred, who received me 
as a son and in good faith besought me that at all events now, 
after the great tribulations I had undergone, I would not depart 
from them anywhither.’’ Elsewhere he speaks of proceeding to 
Britain, ‘‘ and glad and ready I was to do so, as to my fatherland 
and kindred.’’ The earliest Life of the saint, that by Muirchu, 
is still more explicit. It opens thus: ‘‘ Patrick, who was also 
called Sucat, was of the British race and born in Britain.’’ ‘These 
passages have been transferred to Brittany in Gaul by many writers 
from the time of Keating onward; but it is impossible that they 
could refer to that country, which up to the middle of the sixth 
century at least, bore no other name than Armorica, and only 
adopted the name of Brittany after the flight of the Britons before 
the Saxons, when large numbers of persecuted Welsh and Cornish- 
men passed overseas and settled on the opposite coasts. For more 
than a hundred years after Patrick’s birth this exodus had hardly 
begun. It ought to have been a good omen for the future relations 
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between the two countries that Ireland, with her hosts of native 
saints, chose as her Patron Saint a native of Britain. 

The exact place where Patrick was born is, and will probably 
always remain, uncertain. Muirchu, following the Confession, 
calls it Bannavem Thaburinde or Taberniz, and says that it was 
“ not far distant from our sea ”’ (i.e. the Irish Channel), which is 
a clear indication that it was somewhere on the western sea-coasts 
of Britain. Very early Irish writers identify it with Ail-Cluaide, 
“ the Rock of Clyde,’’ or Dumbarton. It is so identified in a very 
ancient note on the name ‘‘ Nemthur”’ in the hymn Genair 
Patraicc; and also in the contemporary hymn written by St. 
Secundinus, Patrick’s pupil and friend, in praise of his patron, 
where it is said ‘‘ Now Patrick, of the Britons of Ail-Cluaide was 
his origin.”? The attempts to set aside these indications in favour 
of other places have not been very successful. The very probable 
identification of Coroticus or Ceredig, to whose soldiers Patrick 
made the appeal to spare his Christian women converts, with a 
prince who ruled under the Romans of Strathclyde, and whose 
capital was Alcluith or Ail-Cluaide, the district in which the family 
of Patrick dwelt, supports the ancient tradition. 

The chief facts that we learn from St. Patrick himself about his 
early life are that he was the son of a deacon of noble rank who 
was also a decurion or civil oficer under the Roman administration, 
and the owner of a small farm in the neighbourhood of his home, 
on which the boy was brought up. That his father was a man of 
some means is shown by the mention of the men-servants and 
maid-servants of whom the marauders made havoc when they 
attacked the farm and took him captive to Ireland. The combina- 
tion of offices held by Calpurnius, his father, though it seems 
strange to us, was not uncommon under the later system of Roman 
administration. The duties of an Imperial decurion were so 
onerous that those holding the office often fell heavily into debt. 
They were responsible for the collection of taxes in their districts, 
as well as for the upkeep of the roads and other civic liabilities. If 
there was a deficit they were bound to make it up; frequently they 
entered the army or the church to escape from their obligations to 
the state. If Patrick’s father and grandfather were men of this 
type it is likely enough that religious teaching took but a secondary 
place in the family, and it is easy to understand that, though 
born into an outwardly Christian household, the boy grew up with- 
out education and “‘ in ignorance of the true God.’ It was probably 
during one of the raids in the time of Niall of the Nine Hostages 
that he was captured on his father’s farm and carried off into 
slavery. His own account in his Confession, written in old age 
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when his work was nearly done, is our safest guide to a knowledge 
of this critical event. It opens thus : 


I, Patrick, the sinner, am the most illiterate and the least of 
all the faithful, and contemptible in the eyes of very many. My 
father was Calpurnius, a deacon, one of the sons of Potitus, a 
presbyter, who belonged to the village of Bannavem Taberniz. 
Now he had a small farm near by, where I was taken captive. I 
was then about sixteen years of age. I knew not the true God; 
and I went into captivity with many thousands of persons to 
Ireland, according to our deserts, because we departed away from 
God, and kept not His commandments, and were not obedient 
to our priests who used to admonish us for our salvation. And 
the Lord poured upon us the fury of His anger and scattered 
us among the heathen, even to the ends of the earth, where now 
my littleness may be seen amongst men of another nation. 


Thus, humbly and simply, opens the testimony of the man whose 
work was to leave so deep an impress on the nation to whom he 
first came as a slave. 

An early and almost universal tradition places the scene of 
Patrick’s captivity with a pagan farmer in County Antrim. Here, 
as he tells us, 


tending flocks was my daily occupation; and constantly I used 
to pray in the daytime. Love of God and the fear of Him 
increased more and more, and faith grew and the spirit was 
moved, so that in one day I would say as many as a hundred 


prayers and at night nearly as many. . . . Before daybreak I 
used to be roused to prayer, in snow, in frost, in rain, and I 
felt no hurt . . . as I now see, because the spirit was fervent 
within me. 


Muirchu, his earliest biographer, tells us that the name of his 
master was Miliuc and that his house lay on the southern slopes 
of Slieve Mis, or Slemish, County Antrim. Later in life, when 
returning from Gaul, Patrick’s first act was to make his way north, 
carrying in his hand the price of his release from service. But 
the pagan, hearing that his old slave was coming to see him to 
endeavour to persuade him “‘ to adopt a religion which he disliked,” 
and fearing that his former slave ‘‘ would lord it over him,” 
gathered all his property round him, and set fire to the house in 
which he lived as chief. Patrick, coming full of a gracious purpose, 
was so stupefied at the sight of the blazing pyre that he was rendered 
speechless for two or three hours. 

St. Patrick’s career was a varied one. After his escape from 
Miliuc he was taken on board a ship by heathen men carrying in 
their cargo a number of hounds, probably the already famous Irish 
wolf-hounds, which even then were considered meet gifts for 
princes. He landed after a stormy passage in some wild region, 
possibly in Gaul, which was being wasted by the invasions of the 
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Goths. He seems again to have fallen into captivity; later, he 
apparently visited his kindred in Britain, who “‘ received him as 
a son,’’ and besought him, after the great tribulations he had under- 
gone, not to depart from them again. But Patrick was haunted by 
visions of ‘“‘a man coming from Ireland with countless letters,” 
who gave him one, entitled ‘‘ The Voice of the Irish ’’; and as 
he read he thought he heard the voice of them who lived beside 
the wood of Foclut, which is nigh unto the Western Sea, crying 
with one mouth, ‘‘ We beseech thee, holy youth, to come once 
more and walk among us.’’ All this we learn from scattered para- 
graphs in his own writings. 

The vision determined Patrick’s future life. But for the events 
of his middle life we must turn to Muirchu and Tirechén, his 
two early biographers. ‘The latter, who appears to be enlarging 
on Patrick’s own words, speaks of seven years spent by the future 
missionary in journeyings through Gaul and Italy and in the 
islands of the Tyrrhene Sea; and he adds, on the authority of 
Bishop Ultan of Ardbraccan in Meath, who died in 657 and from 
whom he derived much of his information, that he stayed for thirty 
years in one of these islands, Aralanensis or Lérins, studying in 
its famous monastery and preparing for his mission. Muirchu 
says nothing about Lérins, but makes him sit at the feet of 
Germanus at Auxerre. ‘These statements come from later sources, 
but they are consistent with Patrick’s earnestly expressed wish 
in later life ‘‘ to go as far as Gaul to visit the brethren and to behold 
the face of the saints of my Lord. God knoweth I used to desire 
it exceedingly.’’ He is said to have received consecration in Gaul, 
either at the hands of Germanus or from a bishop of Auxerre named 
Amator, who died in 418. Whether his further desire ‘‘ to visit 
the Apostolic See,’”’? mentioned by Muirchu, was ever carried out 
is unknown. Certainly it was long postponed while he lingered 
in Gaul for education. But a note ascribed to Tirech4n and an 
entry in the Annals of Ulster which are the existing evidence for 
a later visit during the pontificate of Leo the Great, bear all the 
marks of a genuine tradition. 

Patrick was no longer young when he left Gaul; Muirchu speaks 
of him as ‘‘the venerable traveller,’’ and he himself says that he 
““was nearly worn out’’ when he returned to Ireland. But the 
fervour of his soul carried him through nearly thirty vears of work 
in that country, work which left its impress on large portions of 
Ireland, especially in the north and west. He says that he baptised 
many thousands and ordained clergy everywhere, not demanding 
from any ‘‘ even the price of my shoe’; “‘ sons and daughters of 
Scotic (Irish) chieftains becoming monks and virgins of Christ.” 
On Munster his preaching seems to have made less impression ; and 
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a late life of St. Declan, an early Waterford saint, points to 
jealousy among the little Christian churches in the south on the 
appearance of St. Patrick among them. His task was a hard one. 
He was plundered and bound in irons by a chief ‘‘ who eagerly 
desired to kill’? him; he faced the king of Tara surrounded by 
his hosts of Druids; he had to grieve over the raids of Coroticus or 
Ceredig, who had carried off his Christian women converts while 
the anointing oil of their baptism was “still fragrant on their 
foreheads ”’ ; he was in daily danger from the plots of enemies and 
the insults of unbelievers. But far more than all these, he was 
wounded to the very soul by the slanders put out about him by 
one in authority who had once been ‘“‘ his dearest friend,’’? and by 
the doubts spread abroad as to the validity of his orders and mission. 
It was this which wrung from him the pathetic document, so 
precious to all Irishmen, calling upon God to witness to the 
wonderful results of his preaching in a land to which he believed 
himself to have been sent by the direct command of God, and in 
which he beheld the power of God working together with him. 

If we ask what doctrine St. Patrick taught to his converts, we 
find it in the very remarkable profession of faith or creed near the 
opening of his Confession. In its dignity and simplicity it forms 
a remarkable contrast to the Creeds accepted by the Church of 
the fourth and fifth centuries, which were drawn up to controvert 
some of the forms of heresy against which the Church of these 
centuries was contending. Nor does it deal with the details of 
the human life of Christ which form the basis of more primitive 
creeds. It stands on a higher plane. 


‘““ Because there is no other God,”’ it begins, ‘‘ nor was there 
ever any in times past, nor shall there be hereafter, except God 
the Father unbegotten, . . . Almighty as we say; and His Son 
Jesus Christ, whom we affirm verily to have always existed with 
the Father before the creation of the world . . . after the manner 
of a spiritual existence, begotten ineffably before the beginning 
of all things. And by Him were made things visible and 
invisible. He was made man; and having overcome death, He 
was received into heaven to the Father. . . . And He shed on 
us abundantly the Holy Ghost, the gift and earnest of immor- 
tality, Who makes those who believe and obey to become child- 
ren of God the Father and joint-heirs with Christ, Whom we 
confess and adore as one God in the Trinity of the Holy Name.”’ 


If, as scholars have discerned, there are likenesses between this 
Creed and a Commentary on the Apocalypse by one Victorinus 
of Upper Pannonia, martyred in the Diocletian persecution, it can 
only mean that it is modelled on some form of Creed otherwise 
unknown to us. It becomes therefore of importance in the history 


of the Church. 
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There is a beautiful legend of the instruction given by the Saint 


to some early primitive minds, which no doubt contains an element 
of truth, although it takes the form of a fairy tale. Some maidens, 
princesses, were come out one morning to bathe in a fountain in 
Roscommon before the rising of the sun when they found Patrick 
with his bishops seated beside the spring. ‘They were at a loss 
to know who they were, and they judged them to be fairy men or 
to be earth gods, or perhaps an apparition. 
And the girls said to them, ‘‘ Where are ye? and whence are 
ye?’ But Patrick said, ‘‘ It were better for you to confess the 
true God, our God, than to ask questions about our race.’? The 
elder girl said, ‘‘ Who is God? And where is God? Of what 
nature is God? And where is His dwelling? Has your God 
sons and daughters, gold and silver? Does He live for ever? Is 
He beautiful? Had His son many foster-fathers? Are His 
daughters dear and beautiful to the men of this world? Is He 
in heaven or earth? in the sea? in rivers? in the mountains? in 
valleys? Give us knowledge of Him. How is He to be seen? 
How is He to be loved? How is He found? Is it in youth, is 
it in old age, that He is found ?”’ 
Then St. Patrick . . . answered and said, ‘‘As for our God, He 
is the God of all men; the God of heaven and earth, of the sun 
and moon, of the lofty mountains and the lowly valleys. . 
He inspires all things; He quickens all things; He transcends 
all things; He sustains all things; ... He hath a Son, co- 
eternal and co-equal with Himself. The Son is not younger 
than the Father, nor the Father older than the Son; and the 
Holy Spirit breathes in them; Father, Son and Holy Spirit are 
not divided . . .”’ etc. 


Here, as elsewhere, the doctrine of the equality of the three Persons 
in the Trinity is the fundamental base of Patrick’s teaching. 

On such simple foundations as these the future structure of the 
Patrick legend was gradually built up. Over two hundred years 
later we have the earliest existing attempts to jot down memoranda 
relating to the acts of the Saint, and a quarter of a century later 
still, Muirchu (c. 699) takes in hand to write a connected Life. 
He feels as one who brings “ the infantile rowing-boat ”’ of his 
feeble brain into ‘“‘ the most dangerous and deep ocean of this 
sacred story,’’ hedged about as the story is ‘‘ with conflicting 
opinions and the very many surmises of very many persons.’’ With 
the aid of wandering traditions and Biblical parallels, he fills in 
the scant outline provided by Patrick’s own writings. 

But the aspirations of the see of Armagh were rising ; its claims 
to wide jurisdiction and equivalent support demanded more 
extended biographies of the Apostle of Ireland to support its pre- 
tensions to priority. They came abundantly. Irish Lives, Notes 
and Memoirs by Tirechan, and following him the voluminous 
Tripartite Life, describe in detail journeys of Patrick through 
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Meath, Ulster and Connaught, the latter itinerary being especially 
detailed, because it was the homeland of Tirechan’s kin. The tone 
and character of the traditions are changing; St. Patrick appears 
no longer as the humble missionary ; he is the all-powerful worker 
of miracles, the man who converses with angels, the future judge 
of all the Irish at the last day. ‘Those who dispute his authority 
are flung into the air or swallowed by the earth. Others are blinded 
or lamed at his word; he curses those who oppose him; he calls 
down fire from heaven upon them; he even threatens the Almighty 
Himself if He does not respond to all his demands. Perpetual and 
frivolous marvels attend his every step. We are led farther and 
farther away from the Patrick of the Confession. An old tale, 
found in Tirechan’s Memoir, tells us that on Croagh-Patrick, where 
St. Patrick is said to have fasted forty days and forty nights, the 
saints of Ireland in the form of mighty birds, crowded about him, 
““'so that he could not discern the face of the sky or earth or sea.”’ 
““For God had said to all the saints of Ireland: Go up, O ye 
saints, above the mountain which is higher than all the mountains 
towards the setting of the sun.’’ It is of this Patrick that pilgrims 
in their thousands think as they annually climb the slopes of 
Croagh-Patrick to make their devotions on its summit. It is on 
this Patrick that the penitents of Loch Derg in Donegal call, as 
they make their ‘‘ rounds’’ upon their knees, in the place where 
in the middle ages men from all countries of Europe believed they 
underwent, fasting and in their solitary cells, the pains of hell and 
purgatory. 

The vagaries of tradition and the debasing touch of medizeval 
hagiologists are familiar to all of us, yet there is something 
startling in this transformation of the writer of the Confession 
and the Letter, of the famous Lorica or Breastplate and the 
beautiful Blessing to Munster into a strident, vengeful, and 
cursing demi-god. Could it be that the very different attributes 
of some earlier pagan Patrick have been transferred to him, just 
as the legends of a pagan Brigit, goddess of fire and of poetry, 
have become inextricably intertwined with the name of her 
Christian namesake? Can it be that the mysterious ‘“ Old 
Patrick ’? (Sen Patraicc) who finds a place as a predecessor of our 
Saint in several lists of Bishops of Armagh, whose name is asso- 
ciated with Glastonbury, and without whose companionship St. 
Patrick could not go to heaven, may have preserved a faint 
reminiscence of this earlier Patrick? Something of a tradition of 
a warlike Patrick remains in his first name, Sucat or Sucatus, 
explained in an ancient note to mean Deus Belli, vel Fortis Belli; 
and the site he chose for the seat of his Archbishopric was none 
other than Ardd Mache or Armagh, “‘ the High Place of Macha,” 
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the War-goddess of the Gael. But, much as he desired it, Patrick 
did not die there. He died at Saul (Sabhall ‘‘ a Barn ’’) the first 
and humblest of his foundations, and for twelve days “‘ night did 
not come down and wrap the earth with dusky wings.’ There 
at Saul his body lay, and must still lie, in spite of the rival claims 
of Armagh to possess it. But in later days the royal seat of Down- 
patrick put in its claim, and to-day a great block of granite, bearing 
the single word ‘‘ Patricc,’’ recently deposited, keeps up the legend 
that it is there that the bones of Ireland’s first Apostle rest. It 
is there that they will be reverenced on March 17th in this year 
of pilgrimage, at the spot where wild oxen laid down his bier. To 
complete the legend, it is believed that St. Brigit and St. Colmcille 
repose beside him. 
ELEANOR HULL. 


LTE LOREYOPR'TO-DAY AND*THE 
RELIGION OF TO-MORROW. 


S in the case of earlier remarkable expansions of man’s 
va knowledge, it is inevitable that the revolutionary scientific 
discoveries of the present century will ultimately exert 
a profound influence upon religion. However gradual this 
may be, it will be none the less penetrative; its protraction may 
indeed render it in the end all the more thorough and permanent. 
The principal facts have now become too familiar to need any 
detailed citation ; and we may also disregard the contention of the 
‘Freudian school that all religion, simply as such, is merely a 
steadily vanishing illusion. On the contrary, the story of half a 
million years fully endorses that psychological reading of humanity 
which discerns religious emotion, in Professor Julian Huxley’s 
words, as ‘‘a natural product of man’s nature.’’ It is quite true 
that recent research finds its most fitting expression in purely 
intellectual terms—often, in fact, in mathematical formulas and 
equations intelligible only to the trained mind of the specialist ; 
and this aspect of the situation threatens to become more and more 
prominent as time goes on. But serious though this difficulty 
undeniably is, it will probably furnish its own remedy ; and in any 
case it is quite impossible, in the long run, to sever man’s intel- 
lectual progress from his emotional reactions. For personality is 
essentially an irrefragable unity, wherein knowledge, feeling and 
will incessantly interact and influence each other. 

This psychological principle is unfortunately much too often 
ignored ; and it bears closely upon an analogous misconception that 
has been rather widely adopted, probably because it seems to 
promise a final solution of the “‘ conflict between religion and 
science.’? ‘This misconception lies in separating these two spheres 
more or less drastically from one another, while at the same time 
recognising that each has its unquestioned value within its proper 
limits and on its own basis. ‘This standpoint, in my opinion, 
enjoys the powerful support of Sir Stanley Eddington and Dr. 
Needham; but it involves the impossible attempt to confine know- 
ledge more or less within a watertight compartment, thus overlook- 
ing the fact that it must slowly permeate and reorganise the whole 
of experience, and above all in the end its religious elements. 
I fully agree, as both these writers strenuously maintain, that to 
confuse the scientific attitude with the religious approach is inde- 
fensible, or even to combine them in any too simple and easy way. 
Nevertheless it is equally vital to realise that all important scientific 
results, once they become firmly established, themselves constitute 
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the foundation from which further conclusions, of yet higher 
significance, quite logically arise. 

It is obvious that all such wider implications are far more 
questionable than the basis of fact to which they appeal; and this, 
in its turn, is often taken to justify the divorce of the scientific 
and religious realms from each other. But it is by no means 
religion alone that is concerned, since philosophy and even much 
pure science are similarly involved. For many philosophic prin- 
ciples, themselves no less dubious than religious contentions, 
claim the same type of support from modern science. All scientific 
hypotheses and theories, again, are equally tentative in their early 
stages, equally liable to substantial modification or even rejection. 
In every case alike, therefore, we find one governing tendency 
operating—that is the irresistible urge of the human mind to 
expand its purely intellectual conquests in every direction, some- 
times rapidly and surely, at other times haltingly and doubtfully, 
but always unceasingly and indomitably. Not even art remains 
excluded from this spiritual advance; and it may be extremely 
significant that some physicists anticipate the early retardation, 
if not even the permanent cessation of further important discoveries, 
owing to technical difficulties that are becoming increasingly 
formidable. 

What, then, in the light of these general considerations, is the 
most justifiable interpretation of the new astronomical space-time 
scale of the physical universe most vividly expressed perhaps in Sir 
James Jeans’ description of ‘‘ our home in space ”’ as ‘‘ a millionth 
part of a grain of sand out of all the sea sand in the world’’? 
Undeniably the first impression is what he justly describes as 
‘‘ terrifying.’’ For not thus to react surely implies a mentality that 
is inhuman even if it is superhuman. Now this overwhelming 
“‘ first impression ’’ is frequently taken to be fully confirmed by 
the Principle of Relativity, so that man’s existence and destiny 
are once for all reduced to almost absolute nullity. But all such 
arguments rest on a radical misunderstanding of Relativity. For 
the basis of this Principle is that any standard whatever may be 
selected as our criterion, provided, of course, that it suits the 
governing conditions and is consistently adhered to and applied. 
Now this means that we are in no sense compelled to regard the 
“‘ grain of sand ’’ scale as our sole basis of comparison, impressive 
though it 1s in certain highly important respects. With equal 
justice we may, if we choose, proceed to the opposite extreme and 
compare, not our earth, but the entire galaxy to a sand grain, as 
contrasted with the appalling depths of outer space with their 
thousands of “island universes.’’ Science itself, of course, un- 
hesitatingly adopts this plastic method and employs impartially 
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either the light-year of six million million miles, or the almost 
infinitesimal micron, as best suits the circumstances of the given 
problem ; while for many purposes the commonplace mile or foot 
still remains the most useful standard of measurement. 

Quite similarly, therefore, we may logically retain the familiar 
landmarks of human experience in preference to those which reduce 
man to a virtual nonentity from the very outset; and in so doing 
we can be no more accused of anthropomorphism than the scientist 
who expresses his results in yards or ounces. For once again 
Relativity as such justifies all standards without imposing its final 
seal on any single one, while the term itself implies an absoluteness 
of some kind or other, apart from which it becomes meaningless. 
And when, despite its drastic reduction by the modern astronomical 
scale, we revert to the older viewpoint from which the solar system 
regains its undeniable vastness and marvel, we immediately 
obtain not the dwarfing of man to practical nothingness, but 
on the contrary an incalculably deepened impression of the 
incomparable splendour of the physical universe in its wondrous 
entirety. 

It is precisely in this respect that we must recall the impossibility 
of severing ‘‘ man’s intellectual progress from his emotional re- 
actions.’? ‘These, simply because they are reactions, and from the 
very nature of the situation, demand time to reach their full 
development and definite expression. If we may compare cold 
reason to the frozen glacier, emotion becomes the irresistible 
torrent which must await its gradual thawing; and at the moment 
it is the purely intellectual or scientific aspect of the new know- 
ledge that is steadily being absorbed by human mentality. But in 
due time it is inevitable that man’s feelings shall be equally 
powerfully stirred. His indestructible sense of awe will be aroused 
anew, only purged from sheer terror by the cool illumination of 
intelligence, and intensified by the clear light which this casts over 
the whole of his experience ; and awe of this rare type is inseparable 
from a religion of some kind or another. 

So much for man as, himself a physico-mental creature, he 
surveys with ever keener vision the overwhelming dimensions of 
the material universe. But the very fact that he is such a 
spectator establishes afresh the paradox of Pascal that, however 
insignificant his body and earthly abode, his mind enjoys a far 
higher status that releases it once for all from the strangling 
fetters of the space-time criterion. For thus to comprehend and to 
assay man’s environment is to transcend it; and the measure of 
this transcendence is given at once by the vastness of the suvinove 
ment itself. Here another of Huxley’s conclusions may be eee 
‘« the capacity of the human mind and soul for enlargement, enrich- 
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ment, and development is virtually unlimited.’’* But this plainly 
involves the complete inversion of the widely accepted idea of 
human insignificance, since the farther the almost fathomless con- 
fines of the material world are extended, so much the higher 
becomes the level of the transcending mind, and so much the more 
significant the emotional reaction that must ultimately follow the 
intellectual advance. 

But important though the existence of this reaction obviously is, 
its character is still more crucial; and unhappily it is too often 
forgotten that the positive quality of every emotion depends on the 
object towards which it is directed. Now however marvellous and 
vast the physical world may be, still it is unquestionably of a 
lower order than the mind that comprehends it. As Huxley 
expresses this, ‘‘ developed human personality is, in a strictly 
scientific sense, the highest product of evolution, the highest 
organisation of which we have knowledge.’’+ It follows at once 
that it is impossible for man to commune with Nature, if we use 
the term in its proper and literal meaning, as with a reality that 
is on the same level as himself. He can appear to do this only 
by unconsciously personifying Nature, by instinctively attributing 
to Nature qualities analogous to his own. Primitive man does this 
crudely and directly in his mythologies; but civilised man does 
precisely the same, only in a far more indirect and refined manner. 
This can be readily seen if we divest Nature of her attributes of 
form, colour and beauty, and then regard the material world as 
nothing more than the whirling concourse of electrons which 
physics deals with. To do this is certainly very difficult ; but the 
better we succeed the more impossible does communion with Nature 
become in its usual sense. In slightly more technical terms, man’s 
emotional reactions, and with these his religious attitude, towards 
a completely impersonal Nature must be of a totally different kind 
from what they are towards Nature as somehow or other personi- 
fied. ‘‘ We cannot worship what is no richer in quality than our 
own self; we can only worship that which is already all, and more 
than all, we mean when we speak of ourselves as living, intelli- 
gent, moral, and personal.’’} 

But it is an old question—What right has man thus to personify 
either Nature, or the universe as a whole? Is this ever more 
than a concealed anthropomorphism? As regards this crucial issue 
Sir James Jeans’ recent suggestions acquire capital importance : 
‘‘ the universe begins to look more like a great thought than like a 
great machine . . . appears to have been designed by a pure 


* Science, Religion and Humanity, p. 70. 
+ Ibid., p. 68. 
+ Professor A. E. Taylor, The Faith of a Moralist, Vol. I, p. 159. 
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mathematician . . . the Great Architect begins to appear as a 
pure mathematician . . . we are beginning to suspect that we 
ought to hail Mind as the creator and governor of the realm of 
matter,’’* Their author advances these conclusions as merely 
tentative; but it is clear that they fully agree with Huxley’s 
description of rational consciousness as “ virtually unlimited ”’ 
in 1ts potential capacities, and as the “‘ highest organisation ’’ we 
know. Both writers, it is instructive to note, base their positions 
not on philosophic, but on strictly scientific grounds. Personally 
(as I have argued elsewhere) I should regard Jeans’ principle of a 
creative intelligence as by no means merely tentative, but as the 
perfectly logical corollary of modern scientific facts. 

Creation as such, however, necessarily involves far more than 
pure thought or pure intelligence, no matter how perfect these may 
be; it implies dynamic activity inseparable from will, on a scale 
commensurable with the space-time dimensions of the created 
world. In other words, a pure intelligence is an abstraction which 
does not actually exist ; what alone really exists and functions is a 
Mind which fuses intelligence with will and both with emotion, 
even while it must also possess other attributes quite inexpressible 
in human terms and therefore incomprehensible. If we are anew 
charged with anthropomorphism, then it is of the highest con- 
ceivable order, to which both Huxley and Jeans are irrevocably 
committed by their own arguments. But this is, after all, not the 
essential issue; we are now concerned with the fundamentally 
different mode of reaction which these conceptions, once they 
become widely realised, must arouse in human emotion, as con- 
trasted with those responsive to any type of impersonal universe. 
No longer is man terrified, but in the highest and deepest sense 
awed, and not by a stupendous creation alone, but by its creator ; 
not solely by a universe which resembles a thought, but also by the 
thinker who (to repeat) can be no pure intelligence, but must also 
possess a mighty dynamic will. 

But is such profound awe consistent with any close and real 
communion? Confronted with such transcendent attributes, is not 
man reduced to nothingness precisely as when dwarfed by space- 
time immensities? Certainly at first sight he must be; and 
religion has always insisted on this. On the other hand, recent 
science yields extremely suggestive indications in the opposite 
direction. For in penetrating to those infinitesimal structures 
which constitute radiation and matter, physics everywhere dis- 
covers an intricacy and delicacy which baffle man’s best intellectual 
devices. Exactly as the material universe taken in its entirety 
implies a transcendent creator, so each molecule and atom, each 

* The Mysterious Universe, Chapter V. 
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electron and sub-electron demands the same origin for its com- 
plete explanation. Now throughout the limited scope of human 
experience no relevant detail is too trivial to escape the attention 
of a great artist or a great thinker; indifference and carelessness 
are the marks of petty minds. When applied to reality, then, 
unimportance and insignificance are simply the outcome of man’s 
purblind and narrow vision. Awed though man must ever be by 
creation and creator, he may nevertheless realise that by his 
creator’s standards he is no more insignificant, no more forgotten 
nor neglected, than are electron and atom. Like these, man too 
has his unique place and function within the whole; unlike them, 
on the other hand, he shares, no matter to how slight a degree, 
in the reason and will, the feeling and purpose that are enjoyed in 
their transcendent perfection by Deity alone. ‘Thus the primal 
awe is transformed into direct communion with the highest; and 
so the lore of to-day is pregnant with influence upon the religion 
of to-morrow. 


J. E. Turner. 


FROM PANARABISM TO PANISLAMISM. 


HE end of the world war found the peoples of Arabia, which 

for the purpose of this article shall include all Arabic- 

speaking populations in ex-Ottoman territories, utterly un- 
prepared for radical changes in their political status. It is true 
that for some considerable time before the outbreak of the war 
repeated attempts were made by the Arabs of Syria, Palestine and, 
in part, Mesopotamia, for the attainment of a large measure of 
autonomy under the Ottoman régime, an autonomy which, it was 
hoped, would ultimately amount to complete severance from the 
oppressive zegis of the Turks. And when in 1908 the Turkish 
Union and Progress Party deposed Sultan Abd El Hamid, and a 
general franchise to the then newly constituted Turkish Parliament 
was declared, intensive propaganda was conducted in Arab pro- 
vinces for the election of Arab Deputies to the Chamber of 
Constantinople, with a view to their representing Arab as distinct 
from general Ottoman interests. The year 1908 might therefore 
be taken as the starting point of Arab dissatisfaction with Turkish 
rule. In a sense, that year marks the rebirth of a nationalistic 
conception in Arab communities which until then was latent or non- 
existent. The Arabs felt that the ‘‘ Sick Man ’”’ was all too sick 
to govern them efficiently and pressed for self-government. The, at 
first, peaceful propaganda which was initiated with constitutional 
means was followed by less constitutional means and by attempts 
at complete political severance. Those attempts, however, had 
a negative rather than a positive objective. They aimed not so 
much at the creation of an Arab, least of all a Pan-Arab state, 
as at getting rid of the Turks, and accepting any European 
suzerainty that presented itself. French, English, even German 
protection satisfied the nationalists of the day, so long as Turkish 
rule came to an end. Jemal Pasha, the Turkish Commander of the 
Fourth Army Corps and Minister of Marine during the war, 
discovered amongst the confiscated papers of the British and 
French Consulates at Beirut a number of secret and cipher com- 
munications which definitely implicated many Syrian notables, 
both Moslem and Christian, in acts of treason, as a result of 
which all those distinguished leaders who until then were persona 
grata with the Turkish authorities were hanged in broad daylight 
in the streets of Beirut. 

The Turks could not, however, be indifferent to, nor unmindful 
of, the ever-growing demand for autonomy. They were aware that 
it was the beginning of a genuine Arab nationalism to which they 
had to yield sooner or later. They therefore began to move, albeit 
slowly, in the direction of the grant of a measure of self-govern- 
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ment, first in the shape of the formation of the so-called ‘‘ Admini- 
strative Councils’? (Mejlis Idara), and when that step proved 
unacceptable they took to a complete overhauling of the admini- 
strative machine by the appointment of Arabs to Senior Executive 
positions, until by 1914 the Vilayets Law (i.e. the law governing 
the administration of administrative districts) was so thoroughly 
amended as to grant the widest possible measure of self-government 
to Arab territories. Under the amended law those provinces were 
to all intents and purposes to enjoy a measure of ‘‘ Home Rule,”’ 
and, save for the common allegiance to the Sultan-Caliph, and for 
their association in external affairs and similar matters of major 
policy, they were to be self-governed. 

That policy of political concessions suffered a setback with the 
outbreak of the war. The Turkish overlordship was tightened and 
the Arabs found themselves constrained to join the ranks of the 
Ottoman Army and fight the ‘‘ common ”’ enemy, the Allies. This 
roused and brought to the fore their suppressed hostility to all 
that was Turkish, while the tempting offers of British gold, and 
the equally tempting if vague and ambiguous pledges of Arab inde- 
pendence did the rest. The ‘‘ Revolt in the Desert,’’? which is now 
the common legacy of civilisation, was in substance a spontaneous 
reaction to Turkish oppression which grew more and more 
intolerable. 

But the exact purport of the promises made by His Majesty’s 
Government to the Arabs, through General McMahon, the Com- 
mander of the Egyptian Expeditionary Forces in those days, will 
never be known so long as the Hussein-McMahon correspondence 
has not been made public. That correspondence remains unrevealed 
in the archives of the Foreign Office, with the result that a crop of 
dubious correspondence has found currency as to its exact contents. 
There are many points which will remain mysterious : What were 
the countries that were to benefit from the proffered independence ? 
Could those to whom the promises were made properly speak on 
behalf of the resuscitated Arab communities? Did they have a 
mandate from them, and was there any constitutional body to give 
such a mandate? All these questions are puzzling, but the last 
question may very definitively be answered in the negative. The 
princes of the Hashimite dynasty, the aged and very wealthy 
Sheriff Hussein, and his sons Abdullah, Feisal and Ali could at 
best speak for their own Hedjaz, although the invasion in 1926 
by Wahhabi troops of the Holy Cities of Mecca and Medina 
proved that even the Hedjaz was by no means unanimous in its 
submission to Hashimite authority. Moreover, the Kingdoms of 
Assir and Yemen, the Sultanates of Oman and Hadramaut, South- 
East and South-West of the Peninsula, to say nothing of the many 
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petty chieftains who since time immemorial submitted to no consti- 
tutional authority, could hardly be included in any such concordat. 
All those Arab kingdoms and principalities had for some time past 
enjoyed a distinct political status, entering into covenants, collect- 
ing taxes, recruiting troops, all their own, and the very idea of an 
All-Arab federation was anathema to them. 

There remain the rather more civilised Arab communities in 
Syria, Palestine, and Irak, as well as Transjordan. These could 
hardly reconcile themselves to the idea of being dominated by 
“princes of the Bedu and kings of the desert.’? Palestine was, 
moreover, in an altogether separate category in that the Balfour 
Declaration issued on November 2nd, 1917, just about the time 
at which the alleged promises in support of an Arab confederation 
were made, undertook to view with favour the establishment of a 
Jewish National Home, under certain stipulations the interpretation 
of which still engages the best political minds. Paradoxical as it 
may seem it was these very schisms and dissensions amongst Arab 
communities which gave them the impetus to strive towards that 
Arab federation. And on the morrow of the armistice Arabs 
of all Middle Eastern countries saw before them extraordinarily 
rosy vistas of a united kingdom stretching from the ‘‘ Euphrates 
to the Nile ’’ and bound together by the scions of the prophetic 
dynasty. ‘There was not a little in these dreams of the oriental 
tendency to exaggeration, yet in fairness to the Arabs it must be 
said that they were equally due to Allied propaganda, responsible 
and irresponsible. But before long the eyes of all Arabs were 
opened to the harder political realities. For apart altogether from 
the fact that more than one declaration of the Allies was self-contra- 
dictory in terms, the Arabs were all novices in the domain of Euro- 
pean diplomacy. They had only to turn one leaf of the war book to 
see before them a very different picture, and the delusion gave food 
for thought to the more irreconcilable Arab chauvinists. A glance 
at the post-armistice map of the East would suffice to bear this out. 
Syria became French under a High Commissioner of the French 
Republic and a French administrative staff with a not inconsider- 
able number of French Colonial, mostly Senegalese, troops. 
Palestine fell to the British Mandate with its provisions for the 
establishment of a Jewish National Home, also under a British High 
Commissioner and a fair number of British administrative officers 
in most executive positions. Irak, too, was under a British Man- 
date, governed by a national government under King Feisal, who 
was advised by a British High Commissioner and a small number 
of British advisers. Transjordan was also under British Mandate, 
though without the Jewish National Home provisions, and was 
governed by the regent Emir Abdullah, who was also advised by 
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the chief British representative, a representative of the High 
Commissioner for Palestine and Transjordan. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to enter more fully into 
the political status of these mandated territories in the past decade 
or so. The very voluminous literature written on the subject from 
all angles would, however, convince any unbiased observer that 
while the, largely Arab, population of these territories had a 
case and some legitimate grievances against both the Mandatories 
and their method of administration, there is very little to be said 
in favour of a sweeping abolition of the Mandate principle. All 
mandatory administrations have had their fluctuations, their 
successes and their failures, and some even committed major 
and unfortunate blunders. But by and large they have done well 
by their wards, and have maintained peace in one of the most 
sensitive centres of the world with tremendous potentialities for 
international mischief. They have contributed to the enhancement 
of the standard of living of the indigenous populations, have estab- 
lished new nets of education, have decreased the mortality figures 
and, most important of all, they have succeeded in warding off the 
Bedouin invasion into the countries of the Near East, a perennial 
spectre haunting the welfare both of these countries and of others 


beyond. A plethora of evidence could be adduced in support of © 


these remarks, which would explain why the Arabs of those 
territories suffered a bitter delusion and why their dream for a 
Pan-Arab confederation became a utopian chauvinist slogan. 
What is more, the territories of the Arabian peninsula proper were 
torn asunder by their traditional feuds, and it required a very 
strong hand to bind them together by treaties and covenants which 
restrained them from invading one another’s territories. The 
treaty of Bahra signed by the late Sir Gilbert Clayton on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government, with Sultan Ibn Saud, was an 
important landmark in the regulation of international relations 
of the many principalities of the peninsula of Arabia. 

A good deal of diplomatic history, official correspondence and 
memoranda, proceedings of official missions, etc., was written 
before that epoch-making treaty was signed between Ibn Saud 
and the British Government. It was the Conference which was 
held in Cairo and in Jerusalem in 1921, and which was presided 
over by Mr. Churchill, then Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
which regulated for the first time the relations between the British 
Government and the various Arab kingdoms as well as their 
mutual relations between themselves. ‘The Conference also deter- 
mined the financial allocations to be made by His Majesty’s 
Government to the various rulers of Arabia; although these grants 
have since undergone considerable fluctuations, they may never- 
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theless be said to remain the basis whereby these relations have 
continued to be regulated. Both ex-King Hussein and Sultan 
Ibn Saud were allowed £100,000 each per annum, while the Idrissi 
and Fahdad Bey, Chief of the Gaunaza tribe, were given £12,000 
and 240,000 rupees respectively. Ibn Saud was bidden to abide 
by the three following conditions: He was to refrain from: (1) 
armed action against Irak, (2) armed action against Kuweit, and 
(3) armed action against the Hedjaz. More numerous and perhaps 
more difficult were the conditions put to Hussein. For the grant 
to him of the subsidy was made conditional upon: (1) His ratify- 
ing the treaty of Versailles and his signing and ratifying the 
Turkish treaty ; (2) his recognising and respecting British treaties 
with Ibn Saud and refraining from all aggression against him; 
(3) his improving pilgrimage conditions with special reference to 
public safety, sanitation and the protection of the rights of the 
pilgrims, also the improvement of the water supply and hospital 
service in Jeddah; (4) his recognising the rights of British subjects 
in Jeddah; (5) his accepting a British Consul and Agent in 
Jeddah and, if necessary, a British Moslem Agent there; 
(6) his preventing the Holy Places from becoming a focus of anti- 
British or Panislamic intrigue; (7) his preventing the Sheriffian 
family from taking anti-British action and, in particular, his 
restraining his followers and tribes from all manifestations against 
the British and Allied governments. 

It will be seen that the conditions put to Ibn Saud are very 
lenient as compared with the rigid injunctions put to Hussein, and 
perhaps this would afford a clue to Hussein’s subsequent downfall. 
For when Sir Austen Chamberlain as Foreign Secretary invited 
Hussein to abdicate the throne, and when the British and other 
governments recognised Ibn Saud as King of the United Kingdom 
of Hedjaz and Nejd, and as such he remains to this day, it was 
common knowledge that the Sheriffan dynasty no more com- 
manded the support and confidence of Islam. To be sure, the 
King, then Imam, of the Yemen, still wields considerable authority 
in the south and south-west of Arabia, and in that capacity has 
signed treaties with Italy and his fellow chieftains of Arabia. 
But the predominant authority of Ibn Saud remains unchallenged. 
He, the puritan Wahhabi leader, was of course opposed to reforms 
in Islam, yet for all his opposition to any departure from the 
strict tenets of Islamic faith, he did perhaps more than any other 
to modernise completely the country and its machinery of govern- 
ment. He reorganised the pilgrimage movement and introduced 
order in the system of taxation; enforced a code of justice the 
like of which the desert had never seen, and his administration 
of justice was excellently adapted to the archaic laws of the Bedu, 
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and restrained the raiding tribes from continuing the barbaric 
practice of raiding for raiding’s sake. In Ibn Saud the shattered 
dream of the Arabian races of a glorious Pan-Arab Federation 
found some compensation; although it was not the real article 
which, they had hoped, would come after the armistice, it went 
a long way towards meeting the desiderata of the less truculent 
elements. From the Arabs’ point of view it was the next best 
thing to an Arab federation. 

The next best thing, but not their ultimate objective. The 
existence of one independent Arab state in the heart of Arabia 
fell short of Arab nationalism, and broke to pieces the myth that 
all Arabs were persistent and unanimous in their demand for a 
large and independent united kingdom. But the ideal remained 
as a weapon wherewith the malcontents of Syria beat the French 
Government (and in the recent outbreaks at the end of December 
in Damascus, Hama and Aleppo in connection with the election 
to the Syrian Parliament, the royalists made no secret of the fact 
that essentially their programme embodied a Pan-Arab Federation) ; 
it was a weapon in the hands of the Iraki nationalists who 
clamoured for separation from British authority in any form, while 
the Arab nationalists used it as a powerful instrument in their 
propaganda against both the British and the Zionists in Palestine. 
It remained as a catchword of chauvinistic Arab nationalism, but 
one that has outlived its usefulness as a party programme, and the 
Arabs of the Near East found a suitable substitute in another 
equally aggressive programme: Panislamism. 

As an idea Panislam may perhaps claim seniority over the 
relatively recent growth of a Pan-Arabic federation. It had its 
roots in the early ‘nineties of the last century when Turkish 
politicians strove to spread Turkish influence through the faith, 
and the fact that the Sultan, the Turkish Sovereign, was 
recognised constitutionally and internationally as Caliph of the 
Moslems, lent support to the belief in its materialisation. ‘Those 
were the days of Pan-Germanism, Pan-Slavism and Pan-every 
manner of political combination. ‘There was no reason therefore 
why the Moslem peoples should not be brought together by some 
sort of pseudo-political link. But the Turks, who were the first to 
proclaim the new movement, were the first to abandon it. With 
the decline of religion in Turkey, and the secularisation movement 
so forcibly carried through by Mustapha Kemal, Panislamism, so 
far as Turkey and the Turks were concerned, may be said to 
have died a natural death. It disappeared from Turkey, but was 
revived in other countries. The sixty million Moslems of India 
clung to it as their last shibboleth in the event of the Indian 
nationalists failing them. The brothers Mohammad and Shefket 
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Ali were by far the most prominent advocates of the idea. When 
Mohammad Ali, a respected Moslem leader in India, died in 
London, the Mufti of Jerusalem, the religious head of Palestinian 
Moslems, asked for the interment of his remains in Jerusalem 
near the Mosque of Omar, thereby, as he asserted repeatedly, 
cementing more closely the attachment of Indian Moslems to the 
Holy Places in Palestine. The burial in Jerusalem of Mohammad 
Ali created a new Moslem shrine, a ‘‘ Weli”’ of no mean import. 
Mohammad’s brother Shefket made no secret of his desire to 
establish a Moslem University in Jerusalem ‘‘ from the waters 
of which all devout Moslem students should drink for ever.’’ 

The beginnings of the renewed Panislamic campaign may there- 
fore be traced to those days in the spring of 1930, when Maulana 
Shefket Ali made a triumphal tour through Palestine advocating 
a greater attachment to the tenets of the faith, a closer association 
of all believers, irrespective of race or colour, the elimination of 
occidental modes of life and western dogmas, and a _ pseudo- 
Gandhian fidelity to eastern attire and frugal ways of life. But 
even the fathers of the new movement could hardly be so naive 
as to believe in its full materialisation. ‘Their movement was of 
course too chauvinistic and one-sided and took as little account 
of the hard, imponderable, political realities as it took of the 
spirit of the age. For Islam, or rather the great body of people 
professing it, is not to-day in the same position in which it stood 
years ago. It has advanced with the times and made substantial 
strides towards a saner and more realistic view of life. There has 
been a regular and systematic, if by no means vocal, reform move- 
ment in Islam, which adhered to evolutionary processes of trans- 
formation, and discarded abrupt revolutionary methods both in 
dogma and in life. Its professors have advocated the elimination 
from the faith of obsolete elements, while maintaining intact those 
major tenets which have made the religion of Islam a great power 
for good in the backward regions of Arabia and in other parts 
of the world. Those elements of the faith which have not outlived 
their usefulness and subsidiary accumulations of tradition not 
affecting fundamentals were retained. Reformers, of whom the 
distinguished writer and scholar Dr. Taha Hussein, an editor 
of the eminent liberal newspaper of Cairo, Siassa, is a representa- 
tive exponent (although he has never identified himself officially 
with that movement) differ from the more radical reformers of the 
Mustapha Kemal school in Turkey, in that they strive to fuse 
Moslem ideology with occidental thought, while the observance 
of a considerable number of Moslem practices is to them a matter 
of secondary import. 

There is one very important group common to both schools, 
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and indeed to most progressive Moslems in other parts of the world, 
and their number and prestige is constantly on the increase. They 
have no faith in a fictitious association of Moslem peoples for the 
furtherance of aggressive Moslem propaganda. Their Panislamism, 
if they possess any, is directed towards the enhancement of Moslem 
cultural values, the spread of education, the advancement of know- 
ledge and civilisation in the more obscure Moslem communities. 
For the rest, they make no secret of the fact that they owe alle- 
giance to one country, and one only—that to which they belong. 
They look with scepticism if not with misgiving upon the main 
centres of Panislamic propaganda in India, where local political 
factors have made it into a power to reckon with in the campaign 
for and against the British Raj, and they would not allow them- 
selves to be dragged into this fight which is of no concern to them. 
For all its impracticability the movement had sufficiently crystal- 
lised, towards the end of 1931, to bring together to Jerusalem dele- 
gates from various Moslem communities in Asia and Africa to 
the All-Moslem Conference which met for about two weeks in 
December 1931. The initiative was, of course, taken by the Mufti 
of Jerusalem, Haj Amin Al Husseini, while Maulana Shefket Ali, 
and Sir Mohammad Ikbal, the distinguished Indian scholar, lent 
the Conference the glamour of the international prestige that goes 
with their names. The convocation of the Congress did not proceed 
without difficulty, and it was with a view to placating Egyptian 
opposition, and not only official opposition, that the Mufti pro- 
ceeded to Egypt about a month before the Conference was due to 
open. As a result of that mission a number of unnecessary and 
vexatious items, notably the one dealing with the restoration of 
the Caliphate, were excluded from the agenda. ‘The authorities 
of the eminent Moslem College, Azhar, moreover insisted upon 
the exclusion from the agenda of any discussion relating to the 
establishment of a Moslem University which might give the 
impression that it was to rival their august institution, and they 
carried their point. Diplomatic pressure brought to bear by the 
Consuls of France and Italy in Jerusalem succeeded, though only 
formally, in removing from the agenda anything relating to the 
methods of administration of their respective countries in Moslem 
communities, with the result that the campaign against Zionism, 
and the establishment of a secular Moslem University and similar 
minor subjects constituted the bulk of the agenda, discussed at 
great length in a Conference attended by some 150 delegates from 
all parts of the world for over a period of a fortnight. 

That the Conference was not representative of world-Moslem 
interests goes without saying. Apart from the fact that there were 
very few figures commanding international respect, it is not with- 
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out importance to say that all independent Moslem governments 
have held aloof, that some have adopted a hostile neutrality, while 
others, like Turkey, have openly and frankly opposed it from the 
start. There was the usual talk in such gatherings and much 
dissatisfaction was aired against Zionists and against European 
governments with colonisation interests in Africa, so much so 
that, in deference to the diplomatic intervention of the Italian 
Government, the Government of Palestine had to announce that 
they had deported one of the delegates, Azam Bey, to Egypt for 
having attacked a friendly Power on Palestinian soil. Shefket 
Ali did of course join in the chorus of disapprobation of western 
methods, but although his speeches were anything but moderate 
it is safe to assume that his attendance, as well as that of delegates 
with greater international experience and savoir faire, checked 
a good deal of irresponsible demagogue propaganda. Viewed from 
this angle the Conference, as the consummation of Panislamic 
propaganda which has been going on for years, may yet prove 
of some benefit in that the Moslem fanatics among them who are 
very hostile to any reform smacking of western civilisation may 
have realised that there are imponderable forces at play in inter- 
national affairs which they can ill afford to ignore. 
JostaH EDwarDs. 


THE ARREST AND TRIAL OF JESUS 
OF NAZARETH. 
2 Bre story of the events by which Our Lord was brought 


to the Cross is one of the most familiar in literature, 

and yet, as many sermons show, the tale told by the 
Evangelists is often seriously misunderstood. We have two 
accounts of the events that occurred in Jerusalem in the Passover- 
week of the year A.D 29 (or 30), namely that which is found in 
St. Mark’s Gospel and which is closely followed by the authors 
of the first and third Gospels, and that found in the fourth Gospel, 
which differs from the former, first in placing the cleansing of 
the Temple almost at the beginning, instead of at the end, of 
Our Lord’s Ministry (John ii, 13 seq.), secondly in making 
no mention of the institution of the Eucharist, and thirdly in placing 
the Crucifixion of Our Lord not on the Friday but on the Thursday 
of that Passover-week (John xiii, 1; xvili, 28; and xix, 14). 

‘The question which of these two accounts is the correct one has 
led to prolonged discussions, but as the Apostle John, if he wrote 
the Fourth Gospel at all, did not write it before A.D. 90, while 
St. Mark almost certainly wrote his Gospel about A.D. 65, and 
not only was St. Mark’s account regarded as authentic when the 
first and third Gospels were written, but the Crucifixion of Our 
Lord has been commemorated on Good Friday from a very early 
date (Ency. Brit., art. ‘‘ Easter’’), I follow in this discussion 
the story that is told by the Synoptic writers. They tell their 
moving story in the simplest language, but if a modern reader 
wishes to understand fully the causes and the meaning of the 
events that they relate, he must enlarge the field of his enquiry, 
and he must try to answer at least these four questions : 

Why did the Jewish authorities wish to put Our Lord to death 
at all? Why did they fear so much to arrest Him in public? Why 
did they hold two conferences about Him without actually inflicting 
any punishment upon Him? and what charge did they, in fact, 
make against Him, when they finally brought Him before Pilate? 

To answer the first of these questions fully would require a 
volume, but the essential fact to grasp is that the Jewish nation 
and Church were in Our Lord’s time in continual danger, retaining 
such independence as they still had only by sufferance from the 
Romans and by a compromise which was liable to break down 
at any moment. Judza was a small district and it can hardly 
have held more than a quarter of a million Jews, while, if the 
Jewish nation was then half as large as it is now, not less than 
eight million Jews were scattered through the whole of the then 
known world; yet every Jew, as the name implies, felt that he 
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was very closely connected with Judea. It was the land that had 
first been promised to his ancestors in Palestine; the Temple at 
Jerusalem was the only sanctuary at which the holiest rites of 
his religion could be celebrated ; and Judaism meant ultimately to 
all Jews the faith and practice of Judea; while the authority of 
the High Priest and the Sanhedrin was recognised in every 
synagogue throughout the world. 

Since A.D. 7, however, when Archelaus had been deposed, the 
-Romans had taken over the rule of this district, leaving only the 
civil government in the hands of the High Priest and the Sanhedrin. 
The Roman Governor, who was directly responsible to the Roman 
Emperor, had troops at his disposal; he controlled the foreign 
policy of the country, and his court was the final court of appeal 
in legal cases of all kinds; while—a point of great importance—he 
alone had power to inflict the punishment of death. The High 
Priest, governing with the help of the Sanhedrin, administered 
the Jewish law. The mass of the people accepted the teaching 
of the Pharisees, who sought to observe the whole of the Jewish 
law, in all its minutie and in all the acts of their daily life; but 
as the Pharisees held that Deut. xvii, 15, forbade Jews to submit 
to the control of a foreign power in any way, the High Priest, 
who was appointed by the Governor, was always a Sadducee, that 
is, one who regarded as binding only the law that is actually 
found in the Pentateuch, and who interpreted that law somewhat 
less austerely than the Pharisees did. It was a very artificial 
system that was liable to break down at any time, while, if it 
had broken down, the Romans would certainly have taken the 
government of the country entirely into their own hands. 

Our Lord’s teaching, however, was a very real menace to the 
Jewish Church, as it was then constituted, for, while to the Jews 
the final court of appeal in all religious matters was authority, 
to Our Lord, as His use of parables shows, the final court was 
the judgment and conscience of the individual; and He did in 
fact criticise the teaching and practice of the Jewish rulers very 
severely. Then, since the hope of deliverance from Rome was 
the one idea that was common to all forms of the Messiah-hope, 
a Messianic movement, however the Messiah might define or 
limit His own purpose, necessarily implied hostility to Rome, and 
Pilate would certainly have called Caiaphas to account if he had 
allowed a movement of that kind to gather force. John vi, 15, 
“they ” (i.e. the people) ‘“‘ were about to come and take Him 
by force to make Him King” is a very significant passage in 
this connection. Briefly, the new movement in Galilee was a very 
real danger to the Jewish Church and its rulers, and Our Lord’s 
actions in Jerusalem brought matters to a head. 
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As for the second of the questions that I have mentioned above, 
though Josephus’s statement (Wars, Bk. 6, ch. 9, sect. 3) that 
one year more than 2% million Jews kept the Passover at 
Jerusalem is incredible, it seems necessary to suppose that an 
enormous number of pilgrims flocked to that city every year to 
keep the Passover, and as the courts of Herod’s Temple could — 
hold 200,000 persons (Edersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah, Vol. I, p. 243) there were probably sometimes in 
those courts during the Passover week tens of thousands of Jews, 
all inspired with the fiercest religious fervour. At the same time 
in the Castle of Antonia, the gate of which opened directly into 
the Temple courts, Roman soldiers were always on guard (cf. — 
Acts xxi, 30 seq.) and riots arising in the Temple courts had 
more than once ended in terrible bloodshed. 

The answers to the two other questions that I have mentioned 
will be more intelligible if I consider the questions together, for 
neither of the trials of Our Lord has any real meaning apart — 
from the other. ‘The key to the understanding of what follows 
is the fact that the High Priest and the Sanhedrin were not at 
this time allowed to put anyone to death. The point has been 
disputed, and probably Mr. Taylor Innes (The Trial of Jesus 
Christ, p. 76) is right when he argues that the actual position 
at this time was that, though the Sanhedrin were in fact prevented 
by the Romans from sentencing anyone to death, they still claimed 
the right to do so under Jewish law. ‘There is, however, no 
real doubt as to their practice at this time, for Josephus states 
in The Wars (Bk. 2, ch. 8, section 1, Whiston’s translation) that 
the first Procurator of Judzea ‘‘ had the power of life and death 
put in his hands by Cesar ’’; in John xviii, 31, the Jewish leaders 
are represented as saying ‘‘ we have no power to put anyone to 
death ’?; and Dr. Edersheim, whose authority on a point of this 
kind is very great, concludes after a full discussion of the question 
““It is admitted on all hands that forty years before the destruc- 
tion of the Temple the Sanhedrin ceased to pronounce capital 
sentences ”’ (op. cit., Vol. II, p. 556). Such, then, was the political 
position in Palestine when Our Lord made His last journey to 
Jerusalem, and the following is the account that the first three 
Evangelists give of what happened while He was there. 

On the Sunday, which we commemorate yearly as Palm Sunday, 
Our Lord, having passed through Jericho, drew near to Jerusalem, 
and just before He came within sight of the city, the enthusiasm 
of those who had accompanied Him burst out in a demonstration, 
in which He was undoubtedly acclaimed at least by some of those 
who were present as the Messiah. Yet the accounts in the Gospels 
show that he was so acclaimed only by those pilgrims, no doubt 
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mostly Galilzeans, who had accompanied Him in the last stage 
of His journey, while to the far larger number of the Jews, who 
were already in Jerusalem, He was in all probability either quite 
unknown or known only as a teacher of unauthorised and dangerous 
doctrine. There is no reason at all to suppose that any of those 
who acclaimed Him on that Sunday clamoured for His condemna- 
tion on the following Friday. On the next day, Monday according 
to our reckoning, Our Lord deliberately challenged His opponents 
by driving the money-changers and others from the outer court 
of the Temple; for the former exercised their calling by permission 
of the chief priests, and the revenues of the Temple benefited by 
the charges which they made for handing out the Maccabean coins, 
which could only be obtained through them but which alone might 
be presented at the Temple, in exchange for Roman or foreign 
money ; while the latter provided victims that had been officially 
certified as being fit to be offered in sacrifice. According to one 
passage in St. Mark (xi, 18) even on that Monday ‘“‘ the chief 
priests sought how they might destroy Him.’’ ‘Then on the 
Tuesday He remained in the Temple courts all day, answering 
opponents, suggesting in parables that God was about to reject 
the Jewish people, and, according to St. Matthew, finally uttering 
against the ‘‘ Scribes and Pharisees ’’ the most scathing denuncia- 
tions. Further, the saying of His, which is reported in John ii, 19, 
** Destroy this Temple’’ seems to have been misunderstood and 
misrepresented in a very grievous manner. So on the Wednesday 
(Mark xiv, 1; Matt. xxvi, 1 seq.) the Jewish authorities definitely 
determined to bring about His death in one way or another. 
They found themselves then in a considerable difficulty, for 
Pilate alone could condemn to death, and it was unlikely that 
he would execute anyone for what was only an offence under 
Jewish law; at the same time, if the leading members of the 
Sanhedrin had taken no action except to indict Our Lord before 
Pilate for having committed an offence against the Roman State, 
they would, no doubt, have been regarded as traitors from one 
end to the other of the Jewish world, for all orthodox Jews hoped 
for deliverance from Rome. ‘The chief priests, therefore, could 
only venture to accuse Our Lord before Pilate after they had 
somehow discredited Him with the majority of the pilgrims who 
were then in Jerusalem; and the tortuous proceedings by which 
they at last secured His execution were due to the fact that, if 
they were to carry out their purpose without injuring their own 
cause, they had first to show that large portion of the Jewish 
people, which was then in the city, that Our Lord was a criminal 
under Jewish law, and then to convince Pilate that He was also 
a criminal under Roman law. ‘The niceties of Jewish law, together 
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with the uncertainty whether Pilate would condemn the accused 
to death, obliged Caiaphas to make some very elaborate arrange- 
ments. 

On Wednesday Our Lord did not enter Jerusalem, but on 
Thursday evening, according to our reckoning of time, He cele- 
brated the Passover with His disciples, and instituted that which 
we call the Eucharist or the Lord’s Supper in connection with 
that feast. "The treachery of unhappy Judas, who, no doubt, 
thought that he was betraying his Master only for stripes and 
imprisonment, enabled Caiaphas to arrest Our Lord quietly and 
at a fixed time, and He was brought, apparently about midnight, 
before a meeting of prominent Jews (Edersheim, op. cit., Vol. HU, 
Pp. 557) specially convened in the High Priest’s palace. St. Peter 
ventured into its entrance-hall. 

It is necessary to comment on the proceedings that followed 
somewhat fully. The Jewish rules of procedure in all cases in 
which the charge was a capital one were strict (Ed. op. cit., Vol. 
II, p. 556 seq:), for a ‘Trial for Life (Gt 1s amportant to mote 
the expression in the Talmud) could not be begun in the night- 
time, nor could a sentence of death be pronounced on the same 
day as the case was heard, and it could then be pronounced only 
in the regular meeting-place of the Sanhedrin. ‘There is, of 
course, no question that Caiaphas disregarded these rules in what 
is commonly called the ‘‘ First Trial’? of Our Lord, and many 
writers have blamed him severely for having disregarded them. 
But as those who gathered in his palace had no power to impose 
the penalty of death and did not in fact do so, Dr. Edersheim’s 
argument that the first examination of Our Lord neither was nor 
can have been a “‘ Trial for Life’’ seems quite a conclusive one. 

The facts, however, will be clearer if I set out in order the 
story that 1s told in the two Gospels, the first and third, in which 
there are the fullest accounts of the proceedings under review. The 
meeting in Caiaphas’ palace first considered several charges that 
were brought against Our Lord, but when no serious offence was 
proved against Him, the High Priest obtained from Him the 
avowal that He claimed to be “‘ the Son of God ’’—it seems probable 
that he had from the beginning intended to obtain this avowal 
before witnesses of unimpeachable character. Thereupon Caiaphas 
testified in the prescribed manner that blasphemy had been spoken, 
and the Sanhedrists who were present assented, voting (by word 
of mouth and successively from the youngest to the oldest) ‘ he 
is a man of death’’ (Innes, Trial of Jesus Christ, p. 55). St. 
Matthew and St. Mark render this phrase “‘ he is liable to death ” 
(k.V. marginal reading, Matt. xxvi, 66, and Mark xiv, 64); and 
the vote clearly meant that Our Lord had incurred the penalty of 
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death by stoning under the law contained in Leviticus xxiv, 16. 
But the meeting then dispersed; had they pronounced any 
sentence, they must by Jewish law have sentenced Our Lord to 
death by stoning, and it is quite clear from the Gospels that no 
such sentence was ever pronounced upon Him. 

I should add that I believe the account, which is given in the 
Synoptic Gospels of the “‘ First Trial’? of Our Lord, to be 
substantially a true one, but at the same time, as it is unlikely 
that the members of the Sanhedrin debated in public, I believe 
it to be the official account of the proceedings which Caiaphas 
circulated in his palace and the courts of the Temple as soon as 
the proceedings terminated. I venture to make this last suggestion 
because it seems to me clear that the person who collected at 
his palace in the dead of night at least* 23 members of the 
Sanhedrin as well as at least two witnesses for every charge that 
might be brought against Our Lord, was also responsible for 
the gathering of the crowd at the Pretorium a few hours later. 
The Temple courts were thrown open to worshippers on this 
particular night at midnight; a crowd hostile to the accused 
might be necessary to overawe Pilate, and, since a crowd does not 
shout in unison except by previous arrangement, someone with 
‘influence must have instigated that general cry in favour of 
Barabbas, which finally secured the condemnation of Our Lord. 

Caiaphas, however, did not officially take any executive action 
at all until the sun rose and a “‘ Trial for Life ’’ could properly 
be held (Matt. xxvii, 1; Mark xv, 1). Then he summoned a 
second meeting of Sanhedrists, which, though it is mentioned 
so briefly in the Gospels, was at least as formal a meeting as 
the earlier one (New Commentary, N. Test., p. 113) and at which, 
though no account was published of its proceedings, the decision 
was evidently made to accuse Jesus before Pilate on a new and 
different charge. The first meeting of the Sanhedrists was 
technically only an examination of Our Lord; in their second 
meeting Caiaphas observed the rule that a “‘ Trial for Life ’’ must 
begin in the day-time, but the two rules relating to the pronouncing 
of sentence were not applicable to this particular case. Soon after 
sunrise, then, on Friday the Jewish leaders brought Our Lord 
before Pilate. 

It is not easy to follow the account given in any of the Gospels 
of the final trial of Our Lord, and it would be strange if it were 
otherwise, for His disciples had just passed through a terrible 
ordeal, and only those who stood nearest to Pilate’s tribunal can 


* Twenty-three members constituted a quorum of the Sanhedrin and twenty- 
three judges were required in any trial on a capital charge (Innes op. cit., 


pp. 31 and 50). 
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possibly have heard all that was said in the course of the pro- 
ceedings. At the same time as no Jew could enter the house of 
a Gentile during the Feast of Unleavened Bread (Ed., op. cit., 
Vol. II, p. 566), any report of what took place inside the Praetorium 
that reached the author of the fourth Gospel, can only have reached 
him in an indirect manner. We have, therefore, very imperfect 
information about what really was said and done in the most 
fateful of all the trials recorded in history. Apparently, however, 
Caiaphas at first made the general charge that Our Lord was 
politically a dangerous person (Luke xxiii, 2), but knowing that 
he could now rely on Jewish public opinion he soon definitely 
accused Him of having claimed the title of ‘‘ King of the Jews.” 
Pilate, the various narratives suggest, realising that Our Lord 
had not headed or even encouraged any movement for Jewish 
independence, wished even then to dismiss the case. But the 
minimum expected from a Messiah was deliverance from the rule 
of Rome, and, as I have said, any Messianic movement necessarily 
implied hostility to Rome. ‘Technically, therefore, the final charge 
against Our Lord was that He had committed an offence that came 
under the Roman law of Majestas lesa, a term which is commonly 
shortened to majestas and translated as “‘ treason ’’; according 
to Mr. Innes (op. cit., p. 85) Ulpian’s definition of the term was 
‘“ any offence against the Roman people or their safety.”’ When 
this charge was pressed insistently, the Procurator, as the law 
which he had to administer stood, could not possibly avoid con- 
victing the accused and condemning Him to death. “Though so 
much is doubtful about this trial, yet the chief fact about it is 
absolutely certain, for that Our Lord was finally condemned under 
the law of majestas is shown conclusively by the grimly ironical 
inscription which Pilate, according to all the Evangelists, caused 
to be placed upon Our Lord’s Cross. 

The questions that I have been discussing have, of course, 
no bearing on theological or religious doctrines, for Christian 
beliefs are valid or not valid independently of the conduct of 
Caiaphas and Pilate. But Christians too often blame those two 
persons without duly considering the problems with which they 
were confronted. While Christ’s Crucifixion must always remain 
the greatest tragedy in History, one of the greater tragedies is 
the animosity against Jews that Christians have shown so often 
and sometimes so cruelly through the ages. The second tragedy, 
like the first, has, I believe, been largely the result of imperfect 
knowledge and of misunderstanding. 


J. A. Fort. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF FORESTS ON RAIN- 
FALL, EROSION AND INUNDATION. 
() NE of the questions which has for long been a subject of 


discussion and argument amongst foresters, and in a smaller 

degree meteorologists, is the question of the influence of 
forests on rainfall and other precipitations ; to which may be added 
the aftermath of forest destruction, erosion and inundations. So 
far as Europe is concerned it is well known that the devastation 
of large areas of forest in Spain, Italy, Sicily, Greece and Mace- 
donia has resulted in a great deterioration of climate over con- 
siderable tracts, as a result of erosion and denudation, by which 
the hillsides now so often consist of bare exposed rock, covered in 
depressions with a scanty thin herbage layer; whilst in the valleys 
the valuable agricultural land of olden times is buried deep 
beneath tons of rubble and rock masses. Where the lower lands 
have received some natural protection against the latter calamity 
the crops have suffered from the loss of moisture and from sterilisa- 
tion of the soil, due to the destruction of the forests. 

When these facts began to make themselves felt some of the 
more advanced States in medieval times gave attention to this 
matter, and in some cases steps were taken to check the evil. 
In France and Germany special laws for the protection and exten- 
sion of the forests, and the protection of agricultural lands by 
means of the forest, had long been in operation, and similar laws 
existed from an early date in the Italian States. So far back as 
1475 the subject attracted the attention of the famous Venetian 
Council of Ten, by which a law was passed on January 7th of that 
year regulating in great detail the clearance of the forests on 
terra firma. ‘The mountain forests especially were protected by 
judicious and careful regulations which were renewed from time 
to time down to the very year of the extinction of the old republics. 
Tuscany and the Pontifical Governments were equally provident. 

Investigations into the past history of India, so blended with 
legendary lore, have established the fact that the great devastation 
of forests which took place following the Aryan invasion of India 
(circa 2,000 B.C.) had a considerable influence upon the climate with 
a consequent decrease of moisture in certain parts of the country, 
following a rise in temperature. The effect on the climate was 
gradual, imperceptible in all probability at any one period on any 
large area, but cumulative during the long period of nearly 4,000 
years. That in the time when India was covered with forests the 
climate was a more equable one is indisputable. Fa-Hian, the great 
Chinese traveller in India in the fourth century A.D., says in des- 
cribing the country that its temperature was neither cold nor hot. 
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No traveller could so describe it nowadays, nor would any English- 
man have so described it a century and a half ago! 

The chief questions which have roused the attention of the 
British Forester in our Empire Forests (until recently, mainly 
in India) are concerned with the following vital problems: in 
how far the destruction of forests in catchment areas and on the 
sides of hills and mountains in the drier parts of tropical countries 
affect (1) the level of the water in the large rivers, a matter of 
the first importance when the rivers are utilised for irrigation or 
power works; (2) the decrease in the local water supplies and in 
local precipitations, of so great importance to the cultivator; and 
(3) erosions, avalanches and inundations, with the appalling des- 
truction they cause in the fertile valleys and towns and cities at 
the foot of the hills and out in the plains. 

Until quite recently the chief evidence in the British Empire 
as to the results of excessive destruction of forests on climate, etc., 
has been collected in India. Throughout the past century, since, in 
fact, interest in the value of the forests of India was roused, a 
discussion upon the relation of the forests to the climate and the 
water supplies has been proceeding. It is now well recognised that 
the heavy fellings and destruction of the great Malabar Teak 
forests in the Western Ghats of the Madras Presidency during the 
first three decades of the past century, and the uncontrolled felling 
elsewhere, both in this Presidency and in that of Bombay, resulted 
in excessive erosion and denudation ; they caused the silting up of 
rivers and the formation of bars across the mouths of many small 
harbours of both the east and west coasts of Madras and on the 
west coast of Bombay Presidency, many of these small ports being 
rendered useless by the middle of last century. 

The evil effects of unchecked shifting cultivation in the forests 
of these Presidencies had also been noted. Later still the effect of 
indiscriminate grants of forest areas to planters for the growth of 
such crops as tea, coffee, etc., began to be called in question. For 
instance, in the neighbouring island of Ceylon much land was 
granted for these purposes, under a régime totally ignorant of the 
effects of forest upon climate and of other facts of first importance 
to the well-being of the country and the maintenance of its future 
prosperity. A few examples of historical value may be quoted 
to indicate the invariable after-effects of ignorant grants of forest 
land made with the mistakenly meritorious object of ‘‘ opening and 
developing ’’ the country and increasing its wealth. Such ideas, 
administratively sound from the one viewpoint, are extremely 
dangerous in tropical countries, without the knowledge and scientific 
attainments necessary to ensure a wide vision of the problem as a 
whole; combined with a realisation of the possible results of the 
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removal of a certain belt, or the larger part of a belt, of virgin 
forest upon the future development of the country as a whole. 

In Ceylon the forests may be roughly classified into three main 
zones, with sub-zones in each. The first zone comprises the Moun- 
tain forests above 4,000 feet, extending over an area of some 
4,000 square miles. In the past large areas of this forest zone 
have been alienated for the formation of tea and coffee plantations. 
Shifting cultivation also has been rife, unchecked and uncontrolled. 
Nowadays no further alienation is permitted without special sanc- 
tion. But successive Governors and their advisers during the last 
sixty and more years have, until quite recently, entirely failed to 
understand the problem. In the middle, or Wet Forest Zone, in the 
part of it known as the Endemic sub-zone, the finest forests of 
the country are situated, including magnificent specimens of the 
genera Dipterocarpus, Shorea, Hopea, Balanocarpus, etc. ‘These 
forests have been heavily cut into by alienations of land for the 
formation of plantations of rubber, tea, cinnamon and cocoanuts. 
Within limits this opening out of forest areas for development and 
growth of more valuable crops is entirely justifiable. But in 
Ceylon (and elsewhere in our Empife) it has been carried out with 
neither discrimination nor vision. The development of the rapid 
prosperity of a country has been thought to justify any amount of 
forest destruction. In Ceylon this destruction of forest for the 
growth of crops has been carried out in the past in a haphazard 
manner and has been followed by erosion on a great scale, with 
silting up of rivers and periodic flooding of the low country and 
destruction of arable land and property. Many of the areas occupied 
by planters have been subsequently deserted and such areas, 
formerly occupied, cultivated and looked after, have become subject 
to wash-outs, all the good soil being removed during heavy rains ; 
they then become covered with useless shrubs, grass and bamboos— 
a growth similar in fact to the aftermath of shifting cultivation. 

It would, however, be a mistake to consider, and the opinion has 
been strongly held in some quarters both by forest officers and more 
credibly by the civil officers, that it is only the areas of heavy 
forests which may have an influence on climate, erosion and their 
after results. India affords many illustrations of the reverse. In 
hot dry situations a scrub forest, often contemptuously called a 
‘jungle wood forest” or ‘‘ firewood”? or “‘ fuel and grazing ”’ 
area, may have as beneficial effects on the local countryside as the 
heaviest of the great timber forests. Two well authenticated cases 
in India may be quoted, that of Ajmir-Merwara where, under a 
mistaken policy, the scrub forests on the low hills were apportioned 
out to the villagers. Within twenty years the whole of the 
‘jungle’? had been cut off the hills. Severe erosion had taken 
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place, grazing areas had diminished as also water supplies, and 
appalling mortality was suffered in this region during the great 
famine of 1868-9. 

The second instance is better known. In fact, it is the classical 
example of a mistaken and ignorant leniency, dealing with unknown 
or little understood forces in nature, which results in defeating the 
very object aimed at and produces widespread and perhaps perma- 
nent damage. ‘The case alluded to is the well known Hosiarpur 
Chos in the Punjab. It merits the closest study, for there are several 
tracts of country in different portions of the British Empire where 
similar results may ensue so long as the quite mistaken idea holds the 
field in some circles that the forest officer’s work must of necessity 
only deal with timber forests; and that areas of scrub forests and 
grazing lands may not, given certain conditions, require equally 
expert management. The tract of the Punjab in question is situated 
in the lower Siwaliks, a long, low range of sandy hills forming the 
northern boundary of a fertile tract of country. In former times 
these hills were covered with a low stunted brushwood, with 
scattered trees, a type of forest growth common to other parts of 
India. The population was scanty and the scrub was valueless. 
Under the settled conditions brought about by the British Govern- 
ment, population increased and a demand for the produce of 
even scrub forests arose. Under a mistaken idea of benefiting 
the villagers the land and scrub forests were parcelled out and 
made over to the existing villages. A generation later (about 1877) 
the whole of the forest had disappeared and serious erosion and 
floods were annually sending tons of boulders and debris on to the 
fertile tracts below. Cultivation had decreased by 12 per cent. In 
1897 the Financial Commissioner wrote: ‘‘ During the last ten to 
twelve years, on account of the Chos (sandy torrents) in Hosiarpur 
and Jullundur, 16,650 acres of land have lost their productive 
power, while 23,260 acres in addition have been damaged.’’ “Twelve 
thousand rupees of land revenue had been remitted by Govern- 
ment, who also lost three times this sum by reduction in rent rolls, 
whilst the people lost 20 lakhs of rupees in the market value of 
their lands. Serious damage had also been done to bridges and on 
road and railway by floods. 

During the last few years the question of the influence of forests 
on rainfall, erosion, etc., from its widest viewpoint, has entered a 
more promising phase. Several papers have been published and 
from the titles of these it will be perceived that British investigators 
are playing an important part in certain regions of the Empire. In 
connection with the general controversy as to forests and rainfall 
two papers representing the opposite opinions held in this matter 
were published in 1927: Forests and Water in the Light of 
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Scientific Investigation, by R. Zon of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and The Influence of Forests on Rainfall and Run 
Off, read by Dr. C. E. P. Brooks before the Royal Meteorological 
Society. The first of these emphasises the influence of forests on 
rainfall ; whilst Brooks attaches less importance to it. These papers 
are both in their way of considerable value, but they suffer from the 
defects that have overshadowed this inquiry for many decades. The 
statements made are based on the opinions of the authors, and are 
unsupported by proofs obtained in the field. It may be admitted 
that such proofs are not easily obtainable. It will, however, be 
conceded that certain statements with reference to the results of 
unchecked forest destruction, whether heavy timber forest or scrub 
forest on the sides of hills, are established in the papers which have 
been recently published on the subject of the denudation in the 
Punjab Himalaya. In 1929 a paper by Mr. B. O. Coventry, of the 
Indian Forest Service, was published entitled Denudation of the 
Punjab Hills. Previous to this Mr. L. B. Holland of the Indian 
Forest Service was specially deputed to make a tour of inspection 
in the outer hills of the Punjab in 1927 and 1928, the object of the 
tour being to study the results of unchecked forest destruction and 
excessive grazing. His Report, Denudation and Erosion in the 
Lower Hills of the Punjab appeared in 1928. As an outcome of these 
reports, it is interesting and significant that, at the Punjab 
Engineering Congress which met in Lahore in 1930, a paper was 
read by Messrs. H. M. Glover (Conservator of Forests) and 
L. B. Holland entitled Erosion in the Punjab Himalaya and its 
probable effect on Water Supplies. 

The importance of the investigations thus carried out establish- 
ing the serious effects both on erosion, on water supplies, and even, 
if to a lesser extent, on climate is undeniable. So also is the conten- 
tion that the present position is due to the appalling destruction 
by over-cutting, lopping of trees, and so forth, which takes place 
in the areas of forest not under the complete control of the Forest 
Department, combined with the grazing of herds of animals far in 
excess of the capabilities of the region. The papers would take too 
long to deal with in this article. That they merit careful considera- 
tion is obvious from the fact that the Holland-Glover paper attracted 
the serious attention of the Irrigation Engineers at the Punjab 
Congress. The great irrigation canals of the Punjab plains depend 
upon the conservation of the water supplies mainly provided by 
Himalayan snow water, but also dependent to a considerable extent 
on the forest belt occupying the outer mountain ridges of the chain. 
It was realised that denudation of the outer hills had reached in 
some parts a dangerous position. The question of building dams to 
check erosion, the engineers’ defence for many centuries, was debated 
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as against the more rational and stable method of afforestation. 
Both must be costly, but afforestation would, when established, 
stop further erosion; whereas dams are always liable to bursts 
and unafforested water-courses on steep hillsides cause further 
erosion and widening. The chief point of importance in the meet- 
ing was the fact that in India the engineer is at length sitting down 
with the forester in an attempt to tackle one of the most serious 
problems of tropical countries. 

In connection with the devastating results of inundations a paper 
by MM. Delville, Inspector-General of Forests in Belgium, and 
Delévoie, an Inspector of Forests, entitled Les Foréts et les Inon- 
dations, was recently published in Matériaux pour l’Etude des 
Calamités (No. 23, No. III, 1930) which is issued by the Société 
de Géographie de Généve under the auspices of the Committee of 
the International Red Cross and the League of Red Cross Societies. 
The interest of the Red Cross Societies in this matter is connected 
with the resultant deaths, disease and destruction caused by severe 
inundations and the consequent calls for relief that follow. Belgium 
has suffered from severe inundations since the War owing to the 
heavy fellings undertaken in Belgian forests during the War. 
Many are aware that inundations have increased in America, India, 
Africa and in parts of Europe in later years. In the United States 
it is put at 18 per cent. in the past twelve years, attributable to 
disafforestation. Practical experiments are being undertaken on 
the subject of *‘ Run off ’’ from forested and bare areas both in the 
United States and in Switzerland; whilst the Japanese are engaged 
in large afforestation schemes in Korea mainly for climatic 
reasons. 

The Belgian Forest officers as a result of their survey of the 
position, chiefly from the viewpoint of checking inundations, have 
recommended the carrying out of the following schemes of 
amelioration: 1°. Par une série de mesures destinées a conserver 
et a rvenforcer l’état boisé sur les collines et sur tous les plateaux 
élués dont beaucoup sont encore dénudés. 2°. Par des travaux 
spéciaux de nature a ralentir la vitesse de eau sur tous les ruis- 
seaux a pente rapide, a allure torrentielle. 

The last paper to be referred to is a Kenya Forest Department 
pamphlet which appeared in 1929 entitled The Influence of Forests 
on Climate and Water Supply in Kenya by J. W.. Nicholson (of 
the I.F. Service and acting as Forest Adviser to the Governments 
of Kenya and Uganda), and A. Walter, Director, British East 
African Meteorological Service. This paper, based upon field 
investigations undertaken in the forests by Mr. Nicholson, concen- 
trates chiefly on Climate and Water Supplies and thus forms a 
fitting complement to the other forest problems, chiefly concerned 
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with erosion and inundations, It sums up in an informative 
manner the present position of the controversy on Forests and 
Rainfall. The points advanced by Zon on the one hand and by 
Brooks on the other are summarised, their practical value is deduced 
and an analysis is made of the generalisations on either side which 
are unsupported by scientific proof, generalisations of the kind 
which have overshadowed this inquiry for a century. This is not 
to say that the work of these two scientists is not fully appreciated 
and drawn upon in the Nicholson-Water paper. The latter, how- 
ever, marks a distinct step in advance. Practical contributions, 
even if tentative, are made on the subject of the possible effects of 
(a) destruction of forests, (b) afforestation of bare areas, on the 
climate and especially the rainfall in Kenya and Uganda. Conclu- 
sions are arrived at as to the effect, e.g. of occult precipitation on 
the total annual rainfall and the effects of ‘‘ instability rain.’’ 
Under the first head it is stated ‘‘ that in favourable circumstances 
mountain forests in Kast Africa can induce occult precipitation 
(fog or dew) up to at least 25 per cent. of the total annual rain- 
fall.”’ Even more interesting are the conclusions on the subject of 
so-called ‘‘ instability rain.’’ 

The type of rainfall designated as ‘‘ instability rain ’’ is often 
a matter of the greatest importance in the tropics. It has been 
the subject of much discussion and has been held by some to have 
no connection with the presence of forests. But the arguments 
both for and against have been mostly of the academic type. Dr. 
Brooks describes this type of rainfall as follows: ‘‘ It is due to the 
warming up of the surface layer of air to a point at which it is 
potentially higher than the air above it. The potentially light air 
begins to rise, at first in thin threads which produce scattered 
cumulus cloud; and finally, if the process continues far enough, 
in thicker columns which cause cumulo-nimbus clouds with rain 
and perhaps thunder and hail. The potential density of the air 
depends mainly on its temperature and partly on its humidity.” 
Nicholson supplements this description. ‘‘In East Africa,” he 
says, ‘‘ instability rain falls on still afternoons usually after bright 
sunny mornings. It is frequently accompanied by thunder and is 
always very local in its distribution. In some parts of Uganda to 
lessen the contingency of crops failing, the natives cultivate two 
shambas some miles apart from one another. Unfortunately the 
European cannot copy this practice, but where the instability rain 
is the prevailing form of rainfall he can select a long-shaped in 
preference to a square-shaped farm.”’ . 

It would appear that in spite of the views held by some meteoro- 
logical experts on this subject the Kenya authors as a result of 
their investigations have advanced good evidence for their present 
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conclusion that ‘‘ wherever meteorological conditions in East 
Africa are favourable to the production of instability rain the 
possibility and quantity of such rain is greatly increased by the 
presence of forests.’’ In connection with the so-called ‘‘ Christmas 
rains’’ in parts of India, which have, of course, no connection 
with the monsoon, practical investigations into this matter of 
instability rain should be fraught with possibilities. 

Limits of space preclude a more detailed consideration of this 
Kenya paper though the authors record some interesting and 
suggestive remarks on wind and its general connection with a 
consideration of the subject. There can be little doubt, however, 
that these several papers are a valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge of the complicated question of forests, climate, erosion and 
inundation, and their reactions the one upon the other. In India 
their careful study by the Forest officer and, even more important, 
by those responsible for the Government of the Provinces should 
prove of infinite future value. And outside India, in Africa and 
the Malay States—in fact in the whole of the tropical parts of 
the Empire—this question is yearly assuming a greater importance 
and demanding the closest attention and study. 

E. P. STessinc. 


FEAR IN WILD ANIMALS. 


N any investigation of the problem of fear in wild animals it 

must be borne in mind that the key to the fundamental difference 

between fear in ourselves and in all other animals lies in the 
development of the human imagination. Much of our fear is in 
anticipation or retrospect, while in animals fear is almost entirely 
confined to the emergencies of the moment. Probably it is the 
overlooking of this vital point that causes so many people to believe 
that wild creatures spend the greater part of their lives fearing 
and avoiding dangers. 

A country walk affords us an introduction to one aspect of 
this subject, for we notice that the creatures of the wild flee at our 
approach and we often assume that they flee in terror before us. 
This assumption involves another, for if animals run or fly away 
from us because they are afraid, the fleeing is presumably a rational 
act. Though at first sight nothing could seem more natural than 
this, the alternative view, that the majority of animals flee ‘‘ in- 
stinctively ’’ and not because we inspire them with fear, has 
actually more to be said in its favour. ‘This does not reduce 
animals to automata, though it does assume that at a sudden alarm 
they panic ‘‘ without thinking.’? How much fear accompanies an 
instinctive act such as this remains, of course, an open question, 
varying probably on every occasion and with different individuals. 
If, however, it can be shown that an animal in fleeing from us 
is acting instinctively and not with conscious purpose, it is at 
least obvious that fear need not enter into the question and quite 
certain that the popular view—that fear is the dynamic element— 
is wholly inaccurate. 

Generally speaking, an animal reacts to something strange or 
unusual in one of two ways. It may draw near to investigate, 
urged by curiosity, or it may turn back, impelled to flee ‘ instinc- 
tively ” from that which is unknown. From the fact that animals 
on uninhabited islands rarely visited by man show little inclination 
to run away and much to indulge their curiosity at our appearance, 
it seems probable that at one time the creatures of the wild 
approached all things strange with a lively curiosity, instead of 
avoiding everything unusual as is now generally the case. As 
Frances Pitt remarks, man has put a premium on curiosity, killed 
off the most inquisitive of each species and instituted a régime 
under which only the shyest can survive. To-day even young 
animals in inhabited countries run away first and indulge their 
curiosity afterwards. ee 

Why do we say “‘ flee instinctively ’’? In some cases it 1s much 
more reasonable to suppose that an animal makes off at our 
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approach because experience has taught it that man is dangerous 
than it is to suppose that its flight is instinctive. When, how- 
ever, we see an insect, young fish or newly born mammal behaving 
in the same way in similar circumstances, we realise that experience 
need not enter into the matter at all. When a young fish darts 
away from a shadow, or a young chick follows the first large 
moving object that comes its way, we cannot but suppose that we 
are here dealing with actions as definitely pre-arranged and un- 
conscious as the movement of the fins in the fish or the placing 
by the chick of one leg before the other. In the one case we say 
that there is an instinct to follow the first large moving object 
seen, and observe that as a result the mother has at first little 
difficulty in keeping her brood close to her. In the other we say 
that the reaction to a large moving object or even to a passing 
shadow is flight, and observe that in this way the inexperienced 
young fish are removed from the dangerous proximity of canni- 
balistic relatives. Both reactions to moving objects may work side 
by side. Of a domestic lamb Hudson writes: ‘‘ Its next important 
instinct (after suckling), which comes into play from the moment 
it can stand on its feet, impels it to follow after any object receding 
from it, and, on the other hand, to run from anything approaching 
it. If the dam turns round and approaches it, even from a very 
short distance, it will start back and run from her in fear, and 
will not understand her voice when she bleats to it. At the same 
time it will confidently follow after a man, horse, dog or any other 
animal moving from it.... This blundering instinct is quickly 
laid aside when the lamb has learned to distinguish its dam from 
other objects, and its dam’s voice from other sounds.”’ 

Actions which in adult animals may well be the outcome of 
reason and experience are of necessity ascribed in the newly born 
to an instinct to do the right thing at the right moment, for we 
cannot conceive that at so early a stage either factor enters into the 
situation. The nature and origin of the innumerable activities 
which we call “‘ instinctive ’’ is a mystery. The only positive value 
of a term so all-embracing and difficult to define lies in the fact 
that it divides responses into those that are the outcome of con- 
scious effort and those, which we call instinctive, which seem in no 
way to depend on the conscious recognition of a situation. It is 
with this aspect alone that we are here concerned in our inquiry 
into the emotions of a fleeing animal. If at birth an animal instinc- 
tively (according to our use of the word) runs away from large 
moving objects, how can we say, when as an adult it flees at our 
approach, that it is now acting wholly on the dictates of reason and 
experience, or fear? Undoubtedly in a much persecuted species the 
instinct to flee would be strengthened and even supplanted by fear 
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' and an intelligent understanding of the situation, just as, in a 
relatively unmolested species such as the lizard on a roadside bank, 
it is often suppressed as useless and a nuisance. 

In the average case of an adult animal is there evidence to show 
that fleeing is the outcome of an instinctive reaction to a sudden 
movement or alarm rather than to reason and experience? ‘The 
most conclusive answer to this is to be obtained by observing the 
ways of tame and domesticated animals whose experience of man 
has taught them to regard him much as one of themselves. A 
dog, whose whole experience of indoor life has taught it that there 
is nothing to fear, will yet leap up on the defensive when acci- 
dentally touched with the foot as it lies asleep on the hearth. If 
experience had had any say in the matter, the dog would have had 
no reason to jump. The same nervous reflex in the domestic pigeon 
is at once translated into flight, so that if we appear suddenly 
round a corner, the bird flutters ten feet or more into the air before 
it can help itself. At about that height it recognises the cause 
- of its alarm and flies down to our feet to be fed. Had it been a 
wild bird it would have risen even more quickly, probably without 
seeing that from which it had flown. One more instance of 
instinctive flight will suffice. In her Animal Mind Frances Pitt 
writes: ‘‘ The otter is naturally a shy and wary beast, but my 
pet otters, having been associated with people from their earliest 
days, are quite domesticated; yet any sudden or unexpected 
incident will make them behave like wild animals. For instance, 
I have seen Moses, the old female, busy fishing when I have 
appeared unexpectedly on the bank above her, and she has 
instantly dived and hidden under the bushes, only to come out 
again and rush to me at the sound of my voice. Had she been 
a wild otter, you would have said she fled at the sight of a human 
being, but, knowing her, one was aware that the order of the 
impressions on her mind must have been something like this: 
something there—fright—dive—come up and look round—only 
‘the Missus!’ ”’ 

The fact that an animal enters the world with a specific 
‘“‘ nattern of reactions,’ ranging from the simplest reflex to the 
most complicated instinct, is well known. Thus equipped, it 
acts at certain critical moments of its career in the manner best 
calculated to obtain the survival of its species. Enough has, 
perhaps, been said to suggest that among an animal’s heritage 
of predetermined responses is usually to be found one which safe- 
guards its owner on the sudden appearance of any large or 
unusual object. Having then come to the conclusion that to flee 
at man’s approach is for an animal but the exercise of a healthy 
instinct (except, indeed, when the latter has been supplanted by 
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intelligence), we have still to face our original question: Do 
animals flee in terror before us? which we now realise can mean 
only: Is their fear very great even though their fleeing is 
instinctive? Undoubtedly the answer to this is in the negative. 
Much support is given to our answer by an examination of the 
conflicting accounts regarding animals hunted by man for pleasure. 
Of these the fox will probably provide more people with 
opportunities of criticising what we have to say than any other 
animal, 

The humanitarian will probably read no further when we say 
that we believe that in certain circumstances a fox shows signs 
of taking an almost personal interest in the antics of the hounds 
which are following his trail. He will say: ‘‘Is it really necessary 
to deal with that fatuous argument—the argument of minds that 
are either wholly dishonest or ignobly unintelligent—that the fox 
is ‘vermin,’ and that he enjoys the run? Surely it has only 
to be stated to glare at one in all its farcical absurdity.”’ Yet 
read this account of an eye-witness, one of several in the books 
of W. J. Long. ‘“‘ Presently came the fox, the hunted beast, and 
my first glimpse of him was reassuring. He was moving easily, 
confidently, his beautiful fur fluffed out as if each individual hair 
were alive, his great brush floating like a plume behind him. 
‘There was no sign of terror, no evidence of haste in his graceful 
action. ‘Though he could run like a red streak, as I well knew, 
. . . he was now trotting leisurely on his way, stopping often 
to listen or to sniff the air, while far behind him the heavy-footed 
hounds were wailing their hearts out over a tangled trail. So 
Eleemos came to the water and ran lightly beside it, heading 
downstream, taking in the possibilities of the situation with 
cunning glances of his bright eyes. The water was low; above 
it showed the heads of many rocks, from which the sun had melted 
all the snow, leaving dry spots that would hold no scent. Sud- 
denly a beautiful jump landed Eleemos on a flat rock well out 
from shore; without losing momentum he turned and went flying 
upstream, leaping from rock to rock, till he was twenty yards 
above where he had approached the water, and a broad stretch 
called halt to his rush. Again without losing speed, he whirled 
to my side, leapt ashore, flashed up through the woods, and 
scrambled to the top of a ledge, where he could overlook his 
trail. When I saw him stretch himself comfortably in the sun- 
shine, as if for a nap, and when, as the hounds came pounding 
into sight, he lifted his head to cock his ears and wrinkle his 
eyebrows at the lunatic beasts that were yelling up and down a 
peaceful world, trying to find out where or how he had crossed 
the stream—well, then and there I put imagination aside, and 
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concluded that perhaps the fox was getting more fun out of the 
chase than any of the dogs.”’ 

On the other hand, according to Mortimer Batten, ‘‘ many a 
good fox who has fooled and baffled the hounds and given them 
a glorious run has won his freedom only at the cost of his consti- 
tutional fitness. Emerging at length from his sanctuary, after 
a rest of many hours, he is no longer the wonderful running- 
machine that he was when the hounds took up his scent, but he 
is now a broken creature—lungs gone, heart gone, merely a 
physical wreck. And, again, many an exhausted fox, seeking 
shelter in a wet drain, lies there till, sick and chilled, and his 
vitality becoming low, he falls a victim to the fatal red mange, 
the scourge of the fox kind. In the mountains of the north, where 
the rugged nature of the country does not permit of fox-hunting, 
red mange is quite uncommon among the foxes, simply because 
they are never run to exhaustion. “The enormous distance a 
fox will cover in a single day, leading the hounds at full cry for 
hours on end, tells its own story. His powers of endurance may 
be marvellous, but after all he is only flesh and blood, and when, 
at the end of hours of running, he sets out with pounding heart 
and panting breath for quite new country—away over the hills 
in a last mighty and supreme effort—we know that the end must 
be near. How one’s heart goes out to the fox—dragging on 
and on with foes on every side, seen at every open gate, shouted 
at and turned aside, and always with that awful death-like ‘music’ 
at his heels.’’ 

Taking both statements as accurate, how can we explain the 
difference? Is it that one describes the early stages of a fox- 
hunt in Canada, the other the not infrequent finale in England? 
Naturally this explanation is the first that comes to mind, yet 
it avoids the fundamental difference from the point of view of 
our inquiry. This is to be found only in the mind of the hunted 
animal. In the first case, though running before hounds and 
making full use of its experience and intelligence to make good 
“its escape, the fox has not yet lost confidence. Here then is 
fleeing, probably in this case wholly intelligent, without fear. 
Fear comes later when, through over-confidence in its own powers 
(unless indeed this is merely an insufficient realisation of the 
danger it is courting), or on finding its retreat ‘‘ stopped,’’ the 
hunted creature first learns that escape is no longer possible. 
That fear may not enter into the situation for a considerable 
period (or at least that it may be intermittent) is suggested by 
the fact that when hunted a fox will often not avail itself of an 
immediate opportunity of escape, perhaps because at the moment 
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it thinks that it can reach some distant stronghold more to its 
liking without any difficulty. 

The fox, of all animals in England, is likely to learn early in 
life that its impulse to flee from anything strange or unusual 
is a good one, and one moreover that it will have to strengthen 
or supersede by intelligence and experience. Yet in this much 
persecuted species we find little evidence of fear, much less of 
terror, when the animal is running for its life with every hope 
of escape. It is only, as we have suggested, when this hope 
vanishes that real mental distress begins. If a hunted fox shows 
little distress so long as it does not know that escape is impossible, 


how can we doubt that, when in the country animals flee at our 4 


approach, practically no fear enters their minds? It is their 


nature to flee without thinking from the unknown, and as there — 


can rarely be a doubt of their ability to escape, it is not likely 
that fear is normally present. We have no reason to believe that 


the carrying out of an instinctive activity is in any way distressing 


to a natural creature. It is the inability to obey its natural desires 
that distresses or terrifies. 


G. B. Goocu. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


DIPLOMACY AND THE DEBTS. 


HE humour of the Lausanne conference that did not take 

place and of the disarmament conference that began with a 

proposal that the League of Nations be armed would have 
passed almost unnoticed by those who are familiar with the works 
of diplomacy, had it not been for the particular circumstance that 
both reparations and armaments were matters of apparently urgent 
concern. They were matters that seemed to afford an easy oppor- 
tunity of useful diplomatic enterprise. 

The mere chronology of the Lausanne episode makes a curious 
tale. The economic break-down of Central Europe under the 
burden of debt, manifesting itself first in Austria, next in Ger- 
many, and then extending indiscriminately over the world, took 
' place in the spring of 1931. The Hoover moratorium, conceived 
as an emergency expedient to gain time wherein the world’s diplo- 
macy might devise measures to save the world from still worse 
disasters, began its twelve-months’ course on July ist, 1931. A 
Seven-Power conference met in London during that same month to 
consider what such measures should be. It failed to agree upon 
any measure. ‘The only result of the conference was that the 
Bank for International Settlements was invited ‘‘ to set up without 
delay a committee of representatives nominated by the Governors 
of the Central Banks interested, to inquire into the immediate 
further credit needs of Germany, and to study the possibilities 
of converting a portion of the short-term credits into long-term 
credits.’ That committee met and issued its report (the 
““Wiggin’’ report) in August 1931. It warned the Governments 
of the world that disaster would be the inevitable consequence of 
their failure to rectify the existing system of international political 
debt payments, which involved the transfer of large sums from 
debtor to creditor countries, the while those creditor coun- 
tries refused to accept payment in the only form in which 
payment could be made, namely in goods. The Govern- 
ments took no action upon that warning. On September 
gist one part of the disaster that had been predicted duly mani- 
fested itself in the fall of sterling from gold. The Governments 
continued not to take action. Meanwhile, the bankers, as repre- 
senting the non-political creditors of Germany, had promptly 
arranged a six-months’ “ standstill’? agreement which would 
expire on February 29th, 1932. 

On November 20th, no action having yet been taken by the 
Governments, the German Government invoked the suspension 
clauses of the Young Plan on the formal] ground that the transfer 
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of the conditional annuities could not be made after June 30th, 
1932. The Bank for International Settlements at once convened 
the special Advisory Committee (the ‘‘ Layton ’’ committee) to 
make the inquiry prescribed by the Plan. The prescribed inquiry 
was made. ‘The report was published on Christmas Eve, 1931. It 
reproduced the substance of the “‘ Wiggin’’ report in a now 
chronic form. ‘‘ We appeal,’’ it ended, ‘‘ to the Governments 
on whom the responsibility for action rests to permit of no delay 
in coming to decisions which will bring an amelioration of this 
grave crisis which weighs so heavily on all alike.’’ 

The Governments at last proceeded to act. But what did they 
do? By January 2nd they had agreed that the conference should 
meet at Lausanne. By January 12th they had agreed that it 
should meet on January 25th. They then proceeded to bicker and 
squabble. They bickered and squabbled to such effect that they 
decided that it would be no good holding the conference at all. The 
conference was cancelled. 


A month passed. On February 13th an official statement was 
issued, thus: 

‘““The Governments of Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, 
Japan and the United Kingdom, after having taken note of the 
Basle experts’ report, are agreed to recommend to the other 
Governments concerned the adjournment of the Lausanne Con- 
ference to the month of June. The object of the Conference will 
be to agree on a lasting settlement of the questions raised in the 
report of the Basle experts and on the measures necessary to solve 
the other economic and financial difficulties which are responsible 
for, and may prolong, the present world crisis. This decision has 
been reached by the above Governments in the hope that it will 
ease the international situation.”’ 

In other words it was agreed simply to hold a conference in 
June. Inasmuch as the Hoover moratorium year would expire 
on June 30th, and the German Government had invoked the 
suspension clauses of the Young Plan, and the Advisory Committee 
had upheld the German contention, it was unavoidable that a 
conference be held before June 30th. The two expert committees 
above referred to had put all their emphasis upon the urgent, grave 
necessity of political action without delay. By deciding to hold 
a conference in June, the Governments decided to act, not with 
the minimum, but with the maximum delay; in other words to 
carry out the experts’ prescription, in the manner of Father 
William, upside down. 

Is it surprising that mature students of affairs do not ever 
expect anything useful to be done by diplomatic means? It 
probably is not of much consequence that the world’s chief states- 
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men thus publicly and spectacularly paraded their failure to take 
timely action in an emergency clearly demanding timely action. 
The world will right itself, but not by the service of politicians. 
The really amusing thing to the dispassionate spectator is not 
the failure of the politicians—although that in itself is odd enough 
to be amusing when one considers the circumstances—but the fact 
that they are invested with a sort of spurious prestige in the eyes 
of the ordinary humble citizens, men and women, who are their 
victims. Diplomatic commentators, whose business it is to 
interpret to the humble citizens aforesaid, the divagations of high 
diplomacy (save the mark!) speak, as it were, with bated breath 
and write with a sense of delicate responsibility about these things. 
There are such commentators who are given large spaces in 
British daily newspapers urging British opinion not to be un- 
charitable about the French politicians, to be exceedingly careful 
not to offend the susceptibilities of those politicians, to try and 
understand and sympathise with ‘‘ the French point of view,’’ to 
remember that we can never be happy or get anything done except 
as the result of a glorious mixture of Anglo-French political 
harmony. If one laughs, it is as though one laughed in church 
or at a funeral. 

The interesting element in this eternal comedy is that, on the 
cumulative and clear evidence of history, the world’s diplomatists 
have seldom done anything except add muddle to muddle. It is 
not their fault. Let any earnest business man try to make the 
world disarm in concert with French, Polish, Russian, Chinese, 
Japanese, Turkish politicians. Let him try to abolish the proved 
mischief of international debts by convincing an American 
congressman and a French deputy at one and the same time. It 
is the old problem of mass mentality. It is unlikely in the 
nature of things that vast masses of people, belonging to different 
classes, educated differently, belonging to different nations, speak- 
ing different languages, brought up to different ideas and standards 
of what is white and what is black: it is unlikely that ‘‘ world 
opinion ’’ will ever be moulded into any channel whatsoever. But 
why should one not laugh when, for instance, somebody proposes 
to arm the League of Nations in the supposed interests of dis- 
armament? If that somebody be hurt, will it really impede any 
good cause, granted that neither he nor any other diplomatist is 
likely to advance any good cause? ‘There seems to be little to 
lose. There might be something to gain by pricking the pomposity 
with which the diplomatists concoct their usual hash. ‘The really 
philosophic people are not disturbed by the never ending story 
of diplomatic failure. ‘The world wags in spite of it. 

There is in the meantime some limited interest attaching to 
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the formulated views of the chief Governments concerned in the 
matter of political international indebtedness. The British 
Government finds itself, not only in this, but in many contem- 
porary questions, on the side of the angels in permanent splendour. 
That Government’s view was expressed by Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain in the House of Commons on February 2nd. ‘‘ The policy,” 
he said, ‘‘ of his Majesty’s Government is that a comprehensive 
and permanent settlement of the reparation question must be 
reached as soon as possible. We believe, as successive Govern- 
ments of this country have believed in the past, that this aim 
could best be realised by means of a general cancellation of 
reparations and war debts. As soon as the report of the Basle 
experts was received at Christmas we urged the necessity for the 
Governments to come together immediately to conclude a 
permanent settlement of the reparation question on the basis of 
a frank recognition of the facts established in the unanimous report 
of the experts. But it became apparent that the present juncture 
was not favourable for a settlement on such a basis. We accord- 
ingly expressed our willingness to agree to the postponement of 
the Inter-Governmental Conference till May or June, when we 
hoped that conditions might be more favourable for a permanent 
settlement. We also suggested that some provisional arrange- 
ment should be made coveritig the year commencing July Ist next, 
in case the Conference could not be concluded before June 30th, 
when the Hoover moratorium will expire. . . . The legal obligations 
of Germany are laid down by The Hague Agreements and cannot 
be altered or annulled by the unilateral action of Germany. That 
is clear; indeed, so far as I am aware, it has never been contested 
in any quarter. But it is equally clear, from the Report of the 
Basle Committee, that Germany is not in a position to resume the 
fulfilment of these obligations and that consequently when the 
creditor Governments come to consider future arrangements that 
fact will assuredly have to be taken into account.’’ 

The view of the French Government was expressed by M. Laval 
on the morrow of his reconstituted Ministry’s taking office. The 
circumstances of the January crisis in Paris are of no international 
interest except that they were the occasion of the elimination from 
French politics of the best politician in France, M. Briand. 
M. Laval resigned on January 12th. He formed a new Cabinet 
on the following day, himself taking M. Briand’s portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs, M. Tardieu becoming Minister of War and 
M. Flandin remaining at the Ministry of Finance. On January 
22nd a long debate took place in the Chamber on the new Govern- 
ment’s policy, which received a vote of confidence by a majority 
of 51 (312 against 261). 
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In the debate M. Laval expressed the Government’s policy on repa- 
ration in the following terms (Times report) : ‘“‘ France would not 
abandon the principle of reparations. . . . France would not allow a 
single one of the bonds she held to be repudiated. The experts at 
Basle had reported in favour of a moratorium going beyond that pro- 
vided for by the Plan. But they had also declared that Germany 
would again enjoy prosperity at some future time, and thereby they 
had persuaded the French Government to reject the idea of the 
definitive cancellation of reparations. ‘The experts had observed 
also that some adjustment was necessary, since excessive transfers 
might aggravate the position and precipitate chaos. France would 
not consent to a reduction of what was due to her except in so far 
as a parallel reduction was accorded her in respect of her debts. 
In no event would she consent to any reduction of the unconditional 
annuity. Germany had undertaken to respect the engagements to 
which she had appended her signature, and these engagements 
would not be submitted to revision with a view toa new plan... . 

While, therefore, Great Britain advocated, France rejected, can- 
cellation. France expressed a willingness to consider a reduction 
of reparation only on condition that the United States were will- 
ing, pari passu, to reduce the French debt. And this is what the 
United States Government thought upon the matter : “‘ It is hereby 
expressly declared to be against the policy of Congress that any 
indebtedness by foreign countries to the United States should be 
in any manner cancelled or reduced.’”? (Text of Moratorium Bill, 
approved by House of Representatives, December 17th, 1931.) 

The deadlock thus appeared to be complete. London wanted to 
cancel all debts. Paris would reduce one debt if another were 
reduced. Washington refused to reduce that other debt. Italy 
agreed with the British policy and wanted in the words ascribed 
to Signor Mussolini ‘‘ to wipe clean the tragic ledger of the war.”’ 
Dr. Briining simply affirmed Germany’s inability to pay. In a 
public statement issued on January goth he said: “‘ It is perfectly 
clear that Germany’s condition makes the continuance of political 
payments impossible. It is equally clear that every attempt to 
maintain the system of political payments must lead to calamity, 
involving not only Germany but the whole world. This state of 
affairs leaves the German Government no choice of policy. They 
cannot do otherwise at the forthcoming conference than make a 
statement of existing conditions and appeal to the other partici- 
pating Governments to take account of these conditions and to 
refrain from seeking solution in compromises which are no longer 
practicable.” 

So much for the political debts. Concurrently the creditor 
bankers were negotiating with the debtor bankers in Berlin an 
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arrangement which was to be put into operation on the expiry of 
the ‘‘ standstill’? agreement on February 29. ‘That agreement 
(the Stillhalteabkommen) was a severely businesslike arrangement 
between creditor bankers and debtor bankers (the credits extended 
by foreign commercial firms being excluded from the scope of the 
agreement) wherein the community of interests between the two 
sides was recognised. The exact machinery set up is too technical 
and too elaborate to be explained in this place, but its object was 
to temper the wind to the shorn lamb, by arranging that short-term 
balances should be released only with the approval of the German 
debtors. Its underlying object was to enable Germany to recover 
from financial collapse. The duration of the agreement was deter- 
mined by the hope that the Governments would do their part in 
the rescue work within six months. That no doubt seemed a safe 
enough estimate at the time to the minds of men who were in the 
habit of dealing with business affairs in a businesslike way, and 
who therefore innocently expected the politicians, when faced with 
a matter of business, also to be businesslike. But the politicians, 
as we have seen, were not businesslike. 

By the end of 1931 it became clear to the bankers that a repara- 
tion settlement could not be expected before the end of February, 
and they therefore set themselves the weary task of enunciating 
a temporising device such as would prolong the existing arrange- 
ment beyond February 2gth till such time as the politicians might 
contrive to do something on their side. The new agreement 
was duly reached by the end of the third week in January and the 
text was published during the following week. Again the details of 
the scheme are too technical for explanation here. The Stillhalte 
was extended for twelve more months. The length of the extension 
perhaps implied a revised estimate of the political prospect. The 
underlying principle of the new agreement was the foreign 
creditors’ faith in the soundness of the German commercial and 
banking enterprises to which the short-term credits had been 
advanced, provided only the economic and financial structure of the 
world at large could survive the inactivity of the politicians. Ger- 
many’s chance of recuperation was stated to depend upon ‘“‘ positive 
action by Governments and peoples in the sphere of international 
co-operation,’’ and the key-note of such co-operation was given in 
the following passage of the report: ‘‘ The all-important thing 
is to restore the basis of credit. It is obvious that a settlement 
of Germany’s international payments, which are now under discus- 
sion between the Governments, is a vital element in this problem, 
as indeed are the inter-Allied debts, which are in intimate economic 
connection with them. But these questions, though they profoundly 
affect private credit, cannot be solved by bankers. The Committee 
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can only repeat that they endorse all that has been said by both 
Basle Committees on these problems. . . . ‘The present extreme 
crisis must bring home to all peoples of the world the fact that 
all countries grow poor together. The obverse is true. All coun- 
tries grow rich together. A lightening of burdens and a greater 
freedom of trade, enriching one country, will enrich all.” 

On the initialling of the agreement the German Minister of 
Finance wrote to Mr. Wiggin, Chairman of the Foreign Bankers’ 
Committee, to inform him that a Foreign Debts Committee was to 
be created with the object, among others, of exercising ‘‘ its in- 
fluence toward the adoption of a uniform policy in the treatment of 
foreign debts.’’ In his answer Mr. Wiggin wrote: ‘“‘ In view of 
the existing exchange difficulties, no immediate cash repayments of 
the short-term banking credits are provided for in the new Agree- 
ment. For this reason the Foreign Bank Creditors assume that no 
capital repayments of other creditors will take place save such 
as are deemed by the new ‘ Ausschuss fiir Auslandsschulden ’ to be 
absolutely essential for the maintenance of German credit. ‘They 
take it that this is, in fact, what you mean in your letter by the 
“uniform policy in the treatment of foreign debts,’ and it is on 
this assumption that they would welcome it.” 

Two healthy factors in the general depression became known 
towards the end of January. On January 25th the Bank of England 
announced that it would complete the repayment on maturity, that 
is on February ist, of the balance of the credits that it had received 
at the end of July from the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
and from the Bank of France, and that the repayment would not 
necessitate any reduction of the Bank’s gold reserve. The original 
credits in dollars and in francs had been the equivalent of 
£50,000,000, of which £20,000,000 was repaid on maturity at the 
end of October. "That repayment was effected, as to its greater 
part, by the shipping of £15,000,000 in gold. The balance of the 
credits, namely £30,000,000, was then renewed by New York and 
Paris for three more months. It was duly repaid on February rst, 
although its repayment, as a result of the fall of sterling in terms 
of dollars and francs, cost the Bank much more than £30,000,000. 
The fact that the transaction was carried through without loss of 
gold was universally recognised as an indication of the inherent 
strength of the Bank of England, and had an immediately comfort- 
ing effect throughout the world. 

The other factor, which was tacitly hailed as something almost 
equally comforting, was the increasingly bad news about the 
economic position in France. It would help the world back to 
confidence and to a renewal of commercial enterprise if French 
influence, monetary and economic, could be mobilised on the side 
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of such renewal. One of the unfortunate elements in the prevailing 
depression has been the fact that France, an almost self-supporting 
country, has further enjoyed the budgetary satisfaction of having 
virtually repudiated her debts, of having received most of the cash 
from German reparation, and of having accumulated a large part 
of the world’s gold. She has not been impressed by the collective 
appeals of American, British, German, Italian financiers for com- 
mon action against a common misfortune. Indeed, it demonstrably 
was not, as yet, a common misfortune, for it did not affect French 
prosperity, and French opinion did not look ahead. What foresight 
failed to achieve is now being achieved by the event itself. At the 
end of January 1932 the French coal industry was rapidly decreas- 
ing its output, the warm weather helping the good cause; the Rou- 
baix wool-combers had reduced their output by 60 per cent. ; 
textile spinners in many cases were faced with the necessity of 
closing down; wage reductions had begun generally to be made; 
the luxury trades (the backbone of French economic life) had been 
badly hit by the British measures of self-defence against the effects 
of French short-sightedness ; a budget deficit was in sight; and the 
huge gold reserves were being revealed as the impotent mass of 
metal they essentially were when the greater part of the world 
had been driven off gold. Such facts gave one instance of the general 
truth that the world wags and rights itself in spite of political 
obstruction. 

Let not the tender people imagine that by quoting economic facts 
one is ‘‘ attacking ’’’ France. Universal distress produces its own 
remedy. In this case it was not universal until it also involved 
France. One cannot be either ‘‘ pro ’’ French or “‘ anti ’’’ French; 
for we are all in the same boat. 


From MANCHURIA TO SHANGHAI. 


The chronicle of Sino-Japanese disturbances which was given in 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for December 1931 (pp. 783-92) ended 
at the point where severe fighting broke out at the Nonni River 
in the first week of November. The subsequent developments 
resolved themselves into four distinct phases, namely (1) the comple- 
tion of the Japanese occupation of Manchuria, (2) the effect thereof 
upon the foreign Powers; (3) the transference of the scene of dis- 
turbance from Manchuria to Shanghai, and (4) the action thereupon 
taken by the Powers. 


(1) The Occupation of Manchuria. 


At the beginning of November the army of General Ma was 
the only remaining Chinese force in Manchuria. The Nonni bridges 
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fighting had the virtual effect in the military sense of placing 
Manchuria at the disposal of Japan. Mukden and Kirin had already 
been occupied. ‘T'sitsihar was now the only capital of the three 
Eastern provinces that was still controlled by the Chinese. On 
November 14th it became known that General Honjo had received 
instructions from Tokyo to the effect that he should give General 
Ma ten days in which to withdraw his forces from the Nonni bridges 
to Tsitsihar. On November 17th General Ma was reported to have 
accepted the Honjo terms. Tokyo at the same time announced that 
General Honjo had been forbidden to take offensive action even if 
the Ma withdrawal had not been effected by November 25th, and 
that the Japanese forces had nearly all been evacuated from Mukden 
and Kirin. On November 18th the Japanese War Office announced 
that General Ma had launched an attack with 26,000 men. ‘The 
battle was soon over, and as a result, the Japanese troops at once 
occupied Anganchi, and entered Tsitsihar on the following day. 
On December 18th the Japanese Foreign Office announced that its 
policy was not to allow any Chinese troops to remain in Manchuria. 
Five days later it became known that Chang Hsueh-liang had 
promised the Japanese Legation in Peking that his troops would 
be withdrawn from Chinchow. Chinchow was the last remaining 
strategic point that had not been taken over by the Japanese 
troops. It was entered and occupied on January 2nd. By that 
action Japan completed her military mainmise over Manchuria. 

The next practical question therefore was: what was she going 
to do about it? On December 28th the Japanese Prime Minister 
had announced in a statement he made to the Press that “‘ Japan 
would not accept Manchuria, even as a gift, owing to the enormous 
expenditure that would be needed to defend its extensive fron- 
tiers ’’?; that she would respect the principle of the “‘ open door ”’ 
and would welcome foreign participation in the development of 
Manchuria as soon as normal conditions could be restored. All that 
was clear was that the military phase was over, and that diplomacy 
in one form or another would have to take the next step. 


(2) The Powers and Manchuna. 


In the December CONTEMPORARY REVIEW it was recorded that 
the Council of the League on October 24th had failed to reach an 
agreed resolution about the evacuation of Manchuria by the 
Japanese troops. The resolution was defeated by the single dis- 
sentient vote of Japan. On October 26th, however, there emerged 
the possibility that an accommodation might be reached between 
the Chinese and the Japanese points of view; for on that day Dr. 
Sze informed M. Briand that China recognised herself to” he 
bound by “‘ scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations,’’ and on 
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the same day an official Japanese Note for the first time enume- 
rated the ‘‘ five fundamental principles’ of Japanese policy, the 
fifth of which stipulated ‘‘ respect for the treaty rights of Japan 
in Manchuria.’? On the face of the matter China offered what 
Japan demanded. A special meeting of the Council began in 
Paris on November 16th with the apparently simple object of 
satisfying the fifth Japanese point by means of the Sze declara- 
tion. On November 18th the Japanese and Chinese delegates were 
summoned before the Council. The one was asked to state what 
exactly Japan wanted in respect of the fifth point, and the other 
to state what exactly differed therein from his own principle of 
respect for treaties. The League was now working on more busi- 
nesslike lines than those upon which it had started. It was clearly 
wise to concentrate upon the treaty basis and to keep both parties 
to the point. 

On paper it could be argued that the two parties now had nothing 
much to quarrel about. When, however, their representatives met 
before the Council they proceeded to discover much to quarrel 
about. Dr. Sze’s discovery was that no Chinese Government 
could consent to negotiate with Japan about the fifth point under 
the pressure of military occupation, and he demanded a Japanese 
evacuation as the precedent condition of further diplomatic busi- 
ness. He even hinted at the possibility of Nanking’s invoking 
‘* other articles of the Covenant ’’ (i.e. 15 and 16). That old bogy, 
however, had by now lost some of its terror, for the impetuous 
Geneva enthusiasts who had stampeded themselves into demand- 
ing an economic boycott of Japan and a world-wide war upon 
Japan in the supposed interests of world-wide peace, had in some 
measure calmed down and had become more inclined to reconcile 
their works with their faith. The Japanese representative, for 
his part, had little difficulty in discovering a Japanese snag. He 
merely made use to that end of a Note received from the Japanese 
Government on November r9th to the effect that Tokyo could 
not accept any undertaking “‘ of the hostile Kuomintang Govern- 
ment of Nanking as security for its [Japan’s] nationals or to 
guarantee order.’ In truth there was something to be said for 
such a contention ; but Japan would have strengthened her prestige 
if she had shown more willingness to help the League in its now 
realistic attempt to find a solution of the problem. 

It was therefore found impossible in practice to reconcile the 
Chinese offer of respect for treaties with the Japanese claim of 
respect for treaties. On November 2oth one small step forward 
appeared to be taken when it became known that both China and 
Japan had agreed to the sending of a League commission of inquiry 
to Manchuria. Even that agreement, however, became a little 
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_ ragged in the following five days. China on second thoughts saw 

_ the danger that a League inquiry might merely waste time and 
enable Japan to consolidate her position in Manchuria. Japan 
wanted to enlarge the inquiry to embrace the whole of China—an 
alarming prospect—and baulked the Council’s incidental purpose 
of curbing the Japanese military activities in Manchuria, by 
protesting that there were 30,000 Chinese troops at Chinchow. 
On November 26th the Council decided to invite those representa- 
tives of the Powers who happened to be in Manchuria to suggest 
a scheme for the delimitation of a provisional neutral zone in 
Manchuria. 

There followed a fortnight of inextricably muddled controversy 
about the neutral zone. The successive stages through which the 
controversy passed would take many pages to record, nor are 
they worth recording. On December gth the Council did contrive 
to adopt a unanimous resolution, which M. Briand characterised 
as an important and, he hoped, a decisive step towards the settle- 
ment of the dispute. ‘The two essential parts of that resolution 
were paragraphs (1) and (5), thus: ‘‘ The Council (1) reaffirms 
the resolution passed unanimously by it on September 30th, 1931, 
by which the two parties declare that they are solemnly bound. 
It therefore calls upon the Chinese and Japanese Governments to 
take all steps necessary to assure its execution, so that the 
withdrawal of the Japanese troops within the railway zone may 
be effected as speedily as possible under the conditions set forth in 
the said resolution ”’; and ‘‘ (5) Without prejudice to the carrying 
out of the above-mentioned measures, desiring, in view of the 
special circumstances of the case, to contribute towards the final 
and fundamental solution by the two Governments of the ques- 
tions at issue between them, decides to appoint a Commission of 
five members to study on the spot and to report to the Council 
on any circumstances which affect the international relations and 
threaten to destroy peace between China and Japan or the good 
understanding between them upon which peace depends.”’ 

The Commission was duly elected, and Lord Lytton was elected 
to be its chairman; but it did not leave for the Far East before 
the incomparably more serious phase of the Sino-Japanese quarrel 
had developed at Shanghai. 

Throughout the period when the trouble was confined to Man- 
churia the British Government maintained that attitude of re- 
straint and of suspended judgment which had been the keynote 
of Sir John Simon’s statement in the House of Commons on 
November 25th. He then made it clear that in the view of his 
Government the best hope of a settlement lay in the exercise of 
patience at Geneva, in the cultivation of Sino-Japanese understand- 
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ing, and in the avoidance of provocative talk about applying Acts 
15 and 16 of the Covenant. 

The United States Government had remained in close consulta- 
tion with the League of Nations from the beginning of the emer- 
gency. When at the beginning of 1932 the purely military 
element in the Manchurian problem appeared to be an accom- 
plished fact, the United States Government decided to put on 
record its considered view of the diplomatic problem that remained 
to be solved. On January 7th it was announced in Washington 
that Mr. Stimson had addressed to Tokyo and to Nanking an 
identic Note to inform them that the United States ‘‘ cannot admit 
the legality of any situation de facto, nor does it intend to recog- 
nise any treaty or agreement entered into between those Govern- 
ments or their agents which may impair the treaty rights of the 
United States or its citizens in China, including those which relate 
to the sovereignty or independence or territorial and administra- 
tive integrity of the Republic of China, or their international policy 
relative to China, commonly known as the Open-Door policy. The 
United States does not intend to recognise any situation or agree- 
ment which may be brought about by means contrary to the cove- 
nants and obligations of the Pact of Paris of August 27th, 1928, 
to which treaty both China and Japan, as well as the United 
States, are parties.”’ 

The treaty stipulations to which Mr. Stimson referred were 
those of the Nine-Power Treaty signed in Washington on February 
6th, 1922, by the United States, Belgium, the British Empire, 
China, France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands and Portugal. The 
relevant part of that treaty was Article I, which read thus: “ (z) 
To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial 
and administrative integrity of China; (2) to provide the fullest 
and most unembarrassed opportunity to China to develop and 
maintain for herself an effective and stable Government; (3) to 
use their influence for the purpose of effectually establishing and 
maintaining the principle of equal opportunity for the commerce 
and industry of all nations throughout the territory of China; 
(4) to refrain from taking advantage of conditions in order to seek 
special rights or privileges which would abridge the rights of 
subjects or citizens of friendly states, and from countenancing 
action inimical to the security of such states.”’ 


(3) The Disturbance at Shanghai. 


The origin of the unpleasant situation that developed in Shang- 
hai at the beginning of the year is to be traced to the bad blood 
that had been cultivated during the previous year over the events 
in Manchuria. The really damaging weapon that China used 
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against Japan was a boycott of Japanese goods in China proper, 
a boycott that was resolutely carried out, and was supported 
by a striking unanimity and depth of feeling among all the 
Chinese people. The boycott took effect chiefly in Shanghai, not 
only because Shanghai was the chief port through which Sino- 
Japanese trade was conducted, but because it was itself the biggest 
industrial centre. 

Feeling grew to such an intensity that it almost inevitably 
manifested itself in physical outrage. On January 19th a Chinese 
mob in the north of Shanghai attacked and seriously injured five 
Japanese monks, one of whom died of his injuries within a week. 
On January 20th a Japanese mob, in retaliation, set fire to a 
Chinese towel factory in Chapei (the Chinese quarter to the north 
of the International Settlement) and a pitched battle resulted 
between them and the Chinese police. Two men were killed. 
On January 21st the commander of the Japanese fleet in Chinese 
waters, Rear-Admiral Shiosawa, issued what amounted to an 
ultimatum to the Chinese authorities in Shanghai, demanding a 
formal apology from the Mayor of Greater Shanghai, the arrest 
of the persons who had attacked the monks, the payment of com- 
pensation to the monks, and the dissolution of all the anti-Japanese 
organisations. If satisfaction were not given, punitive action was 
threatened by the fleet. On the same day Japanese marines and 
warships were ordered to Shanghai. The Japanese naval and 
consular authorities on January 22nd assured the Chairman of the 
Council of the International Settlement that the Japanese action 
did not affect the Settlement, and that no troops would be moved 
into the Settlement except after consultation with the Council. 
On January 24th the Chinese authorities in Shanghai were further 
warned by the Japanese naval authorities that unless the demands 
of January 21st were satisfied, the Chinese Municipal Buildings, 
the headquarters of the Kuomintang, the Kiangnan Arsenal and 
other buildings in Greater Shanghai would be occupied. On January 
26th Admiral Shiosawa demanded and obtained the suppression of 
the Kuomintang paper in Shanghai, the Republican Daily News, 
which had published certain accounts of the rioting which were 
distasteful to him. On that day the Mayor of Shanghai informed 
the Japanese Consul-General that he would fulfil the January a1st 
demands if he were given till January 30th to do so. The Japatiese 
answer, given the following day, was that if the demands were 
not complied with by 6 p.m. on January 28th, the occupation of the 
city of Shanghai would begin. The Mayor thereupon ordered the 
immediate suppression of all the anti-Japanese boycott associations 
and appealed to the Chinese population for co-operation in satisfying 
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the Japanese demands. That same day Japanese air force reinforce- 
ments arrived at Shanghai. 

The precise chronology of the events of January 28th is clearly 
of importance to an understanding of relative culpability in what 
next took place. Although the ultimatum was not due to expire till 
6 p.m. that day, the Japanese Admiral at 7.30 a.m. gave to the 
authorities of the International Settlement a twenty-four hours’ 
warning of his intention to take action against the Chinese. At 
noon the Municipal Council declared a state of emergency, to take 
effect as from 4 p.m. At 1 p.m. the Mayor of Shanghai announced 
his decision to concede the Japanese demands. That announcement, 
therefore, was made five hours before the expiry of the time limit. 
The next event seemed to clinch the correctitude of the Chinese 


behaviour, even on the Japanese criteria, for at 9 p.m. the q 


Japanese Consul declared the Chinese compliance to be satisfac- 
tory, and he accepted it as such. Yet at 10 p.m. the Japanese 
Admiral by proclamation announced his intention of landing 
marines to protect the Japanese nationals and to rid Shanghai of 
disorderly Chinese troops. Japanese marines were, in fact, landed 
at midnight. They advanced through the International Settlement 
in an attempt to occupy Chapei, but were vigorously resisted by the 
Chinese forces. The fighting lasted well into the night, and Chapei 
was not occupied till the early hours. Concurrently the Japanese 
warships engaged the Woosung forts below Shanghai, at the 
junction of the Whangpoo and Yangtse rivers. ‘The forts were 
silenced and dismantled. During the day the International Settle- 
ment Defence Force had been mobilised and posted on the 
boundaries of the Settlement. It was stated that the Japanese 
Admiral’s action had been precipitated by the concentration on the 
western side of the Settlement of large Chinese forces belonging 
to the Cantonese roth Army from Kiangsi, the total number of 
massed Chinese forces being alleged to be 30,000, among them a 
large element of bandits and ruffians who had been imported into 
Chapei by the Chinese police. At 4.25 a.m. on January 20th 
Japanese aeroplanes began to bomb Chapei and the Shanghai-Nan- 
king railway. Many casualties were inflicted upon the Chinese 
population and the greater part of Chapei was set on fire. 

The British and United States Consul-Generals on January 31st 
held a conference with the Japanese Admiral, the Japanese Consul, 
the Commander of the Chinese garrison and the Mayor of Shang- 
hai, and tried to arrange an armistice on the basis that the 
Japanese forces should withdraw within the Settlement, that the 
Chinese forces should withdraw to the west of the railway, that 
foreign troops should patrol the space between the Japanese troops 
and the railway, and that the Chinese police should be responsible 
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for order between the railway and the Chinese front. The seat of 
the Chinese Government was on that day removed from Nanking to 
Loyang. It was on the following day (February rst) that Anglo- 
American diplomacy began more formally to intervene. It began 
in unpromising circumstances. Although the proposed truce had 
been accepted by both sides, it had little effect upon either of 
them. Within a few days a fierce battle was raging for the posses- 
sion of Chapei, and Japanese warships were shelling Nanking. 


(4) Anglo-American Diplomatic Intervention. 


On February 1st the British and American Ambassadors in 
Tokyo formally protested against the Japanese violation of the 
neutrality of the International Settlement. On February 2nd Sir 
John Simon made a full statement in the House of Commons. He 
expressed His Majesty’s Government’s “‘ grave concern,’’ outlined 
the naval and military measures that had been taken by that 
Government as a precautionary measure, involving the move- 
ment of troops and of warships to Shanghai, and then declared : 
““., . imstructions were sent to His Majesty’s representatives at 
Tokyo and Nanking to deliver this morning to those Governments 
the following proposals, and press strongly for their acceptance, 
indicating that they are being simultaneously urged upon the other 
party. These proposals have been concerted with the United States 
Government, and the French and Italian Governments are being 
asked to act similarly. I have since received information that these 
Governments have acted in the sense desired. These proposals 
are: (1) Cessation of all acts of violence on both sides forthwith 
on the following terms: (2) No further mobilisation or preparation 
whatever for further hostilities; (3) Withdrawal of both Japanese 
and Chinese combatants from all points of mutual contact in the 
Shanghai area; (4) Protection of the International Settlement by 
the establishment of neutral zones to divide the combatants. These 
zones to be policed by neutrals; the arrangements to be set up by 
the Consular authorities on the spot; (5) Upon acceptance of these 
conditions prompt advances to be made in negotiation to settle all 
outstanding controversies between the two nations in the spirit of 
the Pact of Paris and the resolution of the League of Nations 
of December oth without prior demand or reservations and with 
the aid of neutral observers or participants.” 

On February 3rd China unreservedly accepted those proposals. 
Japan on February Ath accepted the third and the fourth points, con- 
ditionally accepted the first, and rejected the second and fifth. As 
this paper was written there was as yet little evidence that Japan 
was impressed by Anglo-American intervention. 

The events above recorded seemed clearly to indicate that Japan 
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had put herself definitely in the wrong. Such are the vagaries 
of human standards that the Power upon whose goodwill and 
statesmanship must largely depend a decent settlement in the Far 
East—for little hope is to be derived from any influence that may 
emanate from the vast chaos that is China—has lightly, but per- 
haps only temporarily, abandoned her title to be considered as a 
pacific or constructive force. There was some excuse for what she 
did in Manchuria, none for what she did in Shanghai. ‘The arro- 
gance of the attack upon indisputably Chinese territory and the 
folly of the provocation given to the important foreign interests 
centred in Shanghai are thrown into still greater relief by the fact 
that no conceivable Japanese purpose can thereby be served. It is 
clearly nonsensical to imagine that Japan can entertain any notion 
of annexation or of military conquest on the grand scale. As well 
attempt to annex the Pacific Ocean as to annex “‘ China.’’ More- 
over, if any smaller annexation were contemplated, Japan’s adver- 
saries would not be China, but the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy and five other Powers. The simple, and probably 
true, explanation of what Japan has done at Shanghai is that a 
Japanese Admiral, having a fleet at his disposal, and having for 
his guidance in the use thereof a singularly irresponsible mind, 
proceeded to hurl live shells, to drop bombs and to engage his 
marines on land for no conceivable purpose whatsoever. Could 
there be any more striking illustration of the truth: si vis bellum, 
para bellum? A commonplace truth, perhaps, hardly needing to 
be stated. Yet at the very moment when a Japanese Admiral at 
Shanghai was hurtling shells for no other reason than that he had 
the shells on board to hurtle, the chief delegate of the French 
Government at the Geneva Disarmament Conference was solemnly 
proposing that the peace of the world be secured, not by the aboli- 
tion of armaments, but by the placing of armaments at the disposal 
of the League of Nations itself. The world, in its politics, is mad, 
always has been and probably always will be. Human conduct, 
if it is to be saved from madness, needs a lodestar for its guidance. 
The healthy individual is guided in his private conduct by the 
lodestar of a religion, professed or subconscious, which makes him 
follow a recognisable ideal, the Christian ideal, for example. In 
his politics and diplomacy, by contrast, he acts almost exclusively 
from a motive of mixed intellect and emotion, and his ship has no 
rudder. The ugly German word Realpolitik is fairly descriptive 
of the result. It looks as if decency of feeling is something indi- 
vidualistic, and that it is lost in a crowd, whether the crowd be 
bent upon diplomacy or upon other forms of mass activity. 


GorcE GLAsGow. 
February 15th, 1932. 
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Rie «CONCEPT OF VALUE? 


Philosophy is being rewritten in terms of the Concept of Value 
and it was time that we should have a comprehensive treatment 
of Ethics from this point of view. This is what Dr. Hartmann 
has given us in the book, the first part of which is contained in 
the present volume of the English translation. The author 
occupies the leading Chair of Philosophy in the University of 
Berlin, lately vacated by Troeltsch, but is as yet little known to 
English readers. Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind was finished 
to the sound of Napoleon’s cannon at Jena; Hartmann’s Ethics, 
we are told in the translator’s Preface, was begun in the trenches 
on the Eastern Front, where the author was fighting in the winter 
of 1916-17, and where he found inspiration for his analysis of 
human values in the results he saw all around him of the insensate 
blindness of the nations of Europe to all that these meant. 

The volume before us gives the key-note of the whole under 
the title of The Structure of the Ethical Phenomenon. Starting 
from the questions which Kant declared were the subject-matter 

* Ethics. By Nicolai Hartmann, Professor of Philosophy, University of 


Berlin, translated by Stanton Coit. Preface by J. H. Muirhead. Vole 
Moral Phenomena, Library of Philosophy. Allen & Unwin. 343 pp. 
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of modern Philosophy (What can we know? What ought we to 
do? What may we hope for?) it shows that the second of these 
opens out into another: What is valuable in the world and in 
human life? What therefore is to be sought after by us in order 
that through understanding, appreciation and consequent conduct 
we may be men in the full meaning of the word? This involves 
a preliminary criticism of ‘‘ false methods of philosophical ethics,”’ 
including Utilitarian and Kantian. The Utilitarians are wrong 
in resolving morality into the pursuit of merely happiness values 
to which moral values are only the means. Kant was wrong in 
finding the source of the ‘‘ ought’’ and the moral values for 
which it stands in the ‘‘ reason,’’ instead of in the claim which 
the values that lie all about us in the real world make upon us 
as the mediators between the eternal order these represent and 
the temporal order of the actually existent. Dr. Hartmann’s 
doctrine is idealistic, but the ideas to which appeal is made are 
not anything merely in the mind of man, whether as a sensitive 
organism or as legislative over the natural desires through the 
power of reason, but (as they were to Plato) constituent elements 
in the real world. Realism and Idealism in a word make a false 
antithesis. The only true Idealism is that which keeps its eye 
fixed on the great realities; the only true Realism that which 
recognises the features of reality in that which still is in great 
part an ideal—something which ‘‘ ought to be’’ rather than as 
yet anywhere is. 

The Second Part, which will shortly folie, in a separate 
volume, is devoted to showing that all values form a complex, 
as yet imperfectly known system, the fuller revelation of which 
is the aim of civilisation. In the hierarchy which this system 
represents each level is shown to rest upon that which is below it, 
but to be independent of the higher of which it is the basis, and 
thus to have an earlier though not a higher claim than the latter. 
The restatement of the Aristotelian scheme of the virtues and the 
exposition of their conflicting claims in what the author calls 
the ‘‘ antinomy of the virtues’ seem to the present writer one 
of the most original and valuable parts of the whole book. 

The Third Part will deal with the eternal problem of the Freedom 
of the Will. It aims at showing that the actual world, like the 
values that are inherent in it, forms a hierarchical system each 
level of which, while completely determined by its own law, is 
the base of another which transcends it. While based upon a 
physical order completely determined by the law of cause and 
effect organic life brings with it its own law of determination by 
ends. Similarly, while human life depends on physiological and 
psychological processes shared by it with the animals, it brings 
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with it the power of being determined by ideas, among them the 
idea of the right, and therewith the sense of responsibility for 
the choice of one or another as the motive of action. It thus 
proclaims itself as above all causal and even teleological determina- 
tion, in other words is free or self-determined. 

The English student who has felt the pull in the deeper thought 
of our time back to the great classical and particularly to the 
Platonic tradition in contrast either to naturalism or a half- 
hearted intuitionalism, or again to a merely logical idealism, will 
find himself at home in the atmosphere of this book, however 
dificult he may find the detailed expositions into which German 
Griindlichkeit in some places carries the author. While much 
has been done in this country and in America to re-orient the 
study of Ethics to a general philosophy of value, nothing hitherto 
so far as I know approaches Dr. Hartmann’s work in range and 
thoroughness. 

It has been fortunate in having for its translator Dr. Stanton 
Coit, who, in addition to a lifelong acquaintance with contemporary 
ethical literature, has the advantage of having devoted himself 
for some years past to the study of a book which has seemed to 
him more than any other to have ‘‘ told him his dream ’’ of what 
Ethics both in theory and practice ought to be. 


J. H. MurryHeap. 


THE -LASTERN FRONT: 


In his new volume, The World Crisis: the Eastern Front,* Mr. 
Winston Churchill deals with a theatre of the Great War too often 
neglected by the average Englishman. Though the war was won 
in France and Flanders, it certainly began in Central Europe. 
For many years the composite Empire of Austria-Hungary had 
viewed with increasing alarm the pretensions of Serbia to unite all 
the Southern Slavs. ‘‘ The sentiment and tradition of all the 
Southern Slavs turned towards Serbia as to a magnet, and through 
Serbia far back across the ages to the once great Serb empire of 
Stephan Dushan. To revivify those glories and re-unite the lands 
and peoples now sundered, became the persisting ambition of the 


Serbian people.’? From the viewpoint of the Austrian the over- 
throw of Serbia was the only alternative to the disruption of the 
Empire. 


Mr. Churchill deals briefly with this growth of antagonism 
against Serbia as exemplified in the annexation of Bosnia in 1908, 


* Thornton Butterworth Ltd. 
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the Balkan Wars and finally the murder of the Archduke 
Ferdinand. It seems clear that Austria intended the crime of 
Sarajevo to be the excuse for a Serbian war. It may be doubted 
whether she anticipated a general European struggle, though she 
distinctly provided the occasion for arousing the hatred of Germany 
and France. 


Even if Germany and France had never been rivals and 
enemies, or if England had not been estranged by Germany, the 
fountain-heads of wrath in the Austro-Hungarian Empire and 
the Balkan States would sooner or later have overflowed in a 
deluge of war. Without these eastern sources of trouble, the 
mighty western Powers might have long dwelt in the sunshine 
of peace and progress. It was the fatal confluence of two 
powerful separate and self-moving sets of antagonisms that 
alone rendered possible the supreme catastrophe; and it was 
the course of events in the east that fixed the fatal hour. 


Fear of Russia prevented Austria from acting alone against 
Serbia, and it was not until Germany promised to defend her 
against Russian interference that Austria delivered her ulti- 
matum. ‘The Kaiser knew full well the implications of such a 
guarantee. War with Russia meant war with her ally France. 
There is evidence that the Kaiser went a step farther and 
encouraged an Austrian war against Serbia. ‘‘ The Serbians 
must be disposed of and that right soon,’’ wrote the Kaiser in 
a marginal note. He continually urged on the Austrian Emperor 
to take some definite step towards war; Germany seemed bent 
on the humiliation of Russia and France, either under threat 
of war or by war itself. Mr. Churchill says: 


Of course he hoped it would not come to war. Austria would 
punish Serbia, and be once more indebted to Germany. France 
and England, in fear of war or love of peace, or from moral 
or material unpreparedness, would persuade Russia to stand 
aside; and Russia, convinced at last of the worthlessness of 
their friendship or alliance, would abandon the Triple Entente. 
The Central Empires would tower up, united and triumphant, 
over a bloodless field. 


However that may be, when Russia opposed the violation of 
Serbia, Germany in no way worked for peace. Instead the 
Kaiser at once made Russian mobilisation a ground for war. 
‘““Germany declared war upon Russia. Germany summoned 
France to repudiate the terms of the Franco-Russian Alliance, 
and hand over to German keeping her key fortresses as gages 
of faithful neutrality. Germany declared war with France.” 
She had no immediate quarrel with France and it is significant 
that in order to create a state of war the German Ambassador 
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was deliberately ordered to demand guarantees of neutrality 
which were impossible of acceptance. 

Mr. Churchill devotes the main part of his work to the actual 
campaigns, beginning with the Battle of Lemberg, and ending 
with the defeat of Russia and the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk in 
March 1917. The conditions of warfare were very different from 
those in the West. 


Here was war in all its old unlimited hazard but on an 
unexampled scale. No endless succession of trench Iines, range 
upon range, fortified with every device or carefully studied for 
eventual defence. ... It was the same fierce, primordial game 
multiplied fifty-fold and with whole ponderous armies instead of 
mobile brigades as counters . . . here it was ‘‘ catch-as-catch- 


a” 


can ’’ as in the wars of Marlborough, Frederick and Napoleon. 


Only the railway enabled the rapid movement and concentration 
of troops impossible a century before. On the Eastern Front 
battles were won by swift manceuvres. The Russian armies were 
ponderous and slow. Hoping to win by sheer weight of numbers, 
they pushed steadily forward in huge waves. Against the 
Austrian army such tactics might be successful. The Russian 
victory at Lemberg was ultimately due to sheer force of numbers. 
In East Prussia, however, the German army under Hindenburg 
and Ludendorf had won a decisive victory at Tannenburg. By 
a series of brilliant movements the Russians were surrounded and 
120,000 prisoners captured by the far smaller German army. 
Throughout the campaigns it became increasingly clear that the 
mere weight of Russian numbers could have little success against 
the superior tactics and discipline of the Germans. In two years, 
the Russian attacks on East Prussia and Austria had been 
repulsed and Russian Poland had been lost. In addition the 
armies of the Central Powers had overrun first Serbia and then 
Roumania, and had obtained the alliance of Bulgaria and Turkey. 
Finally in 1917 the Russian Revolution ensured German hege- 
mony in the Balkans. 

The armies on the whole of the Eastern Front were thus set 
free to assist in the German offensive of 1918 in France and 
Flanders. The superiority of the Allies, however, in the West, 
had become more and more apparent, and it was only a question 
of time before the Central Powers were finally defeated. Mr. 
Churchill has written a striking narrative of the events in the 
East, from a completely impartial standpoint. Unlike military 
text-books, his book is eminently readable. It enables the 
ordinary individual to appreciate the importance of the Eastern 


Front in the Great War. 
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JEREMY BENTHAM.* 


It is very useful to have in a perfected form Jeremy Bentham’s 
Theory of Legislation which Etienne Dumont published in French 
in 1802 and Robert Hildreth, an American jurist, translated into 
English in 1864. The work was Bentham’s in all but form, he 
corrected Dumont’s proof-sheets with meticulous care and, as the 
latest editor, Mr. C. K. Ogden, says, it would be possible to-day to 
reconstruct the famous work from the materials left by Bentham. 
In fact, however, no one should be so foolish as to try to perform 
that feat since in Dumont there was a man who understood Ben- 
tham and understood his ways of thinking and not only translated 
his work into logical and lucid French, but also translated, for 
everybody, the mind of one of the greatest juridical thinkers that 
the world has known. Hildreth’s English translation is familiar to 
all English thinkers on jurisprudence and most serious students 
of law and it has stood the test of almost seventy years of exami- 
nation. There were some slight flaws which Mr. Ogden has mended 
and he has given as an appendix under the name of ‘‘ Notes ’’ some 
forty closely printed pages 


chiefly to indicate such points in the text as have usually been 
emphasised, or unduly neglected, in subsequent controversy, and 
especially such as are amplified elsewhere in Bentham’s Works; 
to provide the student with references to the more important 
literature of the-subject, partly in relation to psychology; and 
incidentally, if possible, to render more circumspect such emi- 
nent authorities as allow themselves the privilege of quoting 
Bentham out of his context, froin memory or at second hand. 
A few personal and historical digressions have been included, 
to make the atmosphere less oppressive. 


Some of the historical notes are especially important as well as 
amusing : 


At the age of eighty (1827: Works, Vol. X, p. 582) Bentham 
went so far as to say ‘‘ utility was an unfortunately chosen 
word. ‘The idea it gives is a vague one. Dumont insists on 
retaining the word. He is bigoted, old and indisposed to adopt 
what is new, even though it should be better.’’ 


It is important to find Bentham himself disclaiming the word 
“utility,’’ though it is another instance of his ingratitude to his 
editor. He treated Dumont like a beast of burden whom he was 
entitled to thrash and to lay upon him all the faults as well as 
all the work. The Principle of Utility in its final form “‘ states 
the greatest happiness of all those whose interest is in question, 


* The Theory of Legislation. By Jeremy Bentham, Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by C. K. Ogden. Kegan Paul, 
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as being the right and proper, and the only right and proper and 
universally desirable, end of human action.’? The Principle of 
Utility extended in Bentham’s mind to all fields. ‘‘ Experience 
and the test of experience is for him ‘ the foundation of all our 
knowledge, and of all our reasoning—the sole guide of our conduct, 
the sole base of our security.’ Nor would he have allowed that know- 
ledge could have any value except in virtue of its actual or possible 
bearing on conduct and happiness.’’ This is an important ‘‘ Note ”’ 
since we see in it that psychology which it may be is Bentham’s 
final gift to the world, a psychology of which his jurisprudential 
efforts were only a relatively minor part. It comes strangely 
to-day when physicists are struggling with the theory of probabilities 
which, if we are to survive morally and intellectually, must be 
fitted into a new psychology of happiness. 

The ‘‘ Notes ’’ include a very judicial summary of Bentham’s 
views about lawyers, and Mr. Ogden says rightly that Bentham’s 
attack on ‘“‘ legal fictions ”’ 


must be interpreted in relation to his whole theory of fictional 
entities, which equally arose from a deep-rooted mistrust of all 
forms of falsification. It has been the subject of much bitter 
comment from those who regard such fictions as an essential 
means of legal progress, and the controversy is far from being 
at an end. In the wider field of fictions generated by language 
it is, of course, not true to say that they are ‘‘notoriously false’’ ; 
indeed their elusive and insidious nature is what renders them so 
dangerous. ‘This distinction is fully recognised by Bentham in 
its proper place (Works, Vol. XIII, pp. 119 and 331); and the 
relevant material for an understanding of his highly original 
analysis will be found in op. cit. Bentham’s Theory of Fictions 
in this Library. See also the notes to pp. 3 and 2o1. 


On the vexed question of fictions it must be remembered that it is 
not only ‘‘ language ”’ that is in question, but mathematical methods. 
The mathematician frequently, and rightly, uses fictional methods 
to arrive at a solution of a problem, and in the field of applied 
law—judgment—does not represent only logic, but methods of 
analysis which can be compared with the mental processes which the 
mathematician and the physicist use. Logic and straightforward 
processes are incapable of solving some problems. It is interesting 
to turn to the Note on Bentham’s attitude to economics. ‘‘ Bentham 
said of himself, ‘ I was the spiritual father of Mill, and Mill was the 
spiritual father of Ricardo; so that Ricardo was my spiritual grand- 
son. I was often téte-d-téte with Ricardo.’ Nevertheless, ‘in 
Ricardo’s book on Rent, there is a want of logic. He confounded cost 
with value.’ ‘This is precisely the criticism of Ricardo made by 
modern economics.’’? But, after all, the problems of the mathematics 
of economics cannot be solved only by logic. 
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The present writer, in his address on ‘‘ A Century of Jurispru- 
dence,’’ included in the volume of Centenary Addresses,* delivered 
in 1927 on the occasion of the centenary of University College, 
London, ventured to say that : 


Bentham was the spiritual force behind the men and women who 
founded University College, but when he died in 1832, ripe in 
years and confident in his cause, none of the results of his 
labours had become apparent. The moment that his body was 
dead his spirit became irresistible. The Legislature was, in that 
very year, reformed. In that decade the old uneconomic Poor 
Law was swept away, and the whole system of the law relating 
to the dealings with land revised. His contributions to the Juris- 
prudence of this country may be said to form the social history 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. A student studying 
English Law in University College a century hence will see the 
Platonic master mind of Jeremy Bentham operating in every 
direction. 

He stood for the reform of the representative system in 
Parliament; he demanded municipal reform; he prayed for the 
mitigation of the terrible criminal law, for the abolition of trans- 
portation, for the improvement of prisons. He clamoured for the 
removal of defects in the jury system, pleaded for the abolition of 
grand juries, but indicated his belief that the proper Court of 
Appeal is a jury. He demanded the abolition of imprisonment 
for debt, the sweeping away of the usury laws, the reform of 
the law of evidence, the repeal of religious tests. He demanded 
the reform of the Poor Law, the training of pauper children, 
the establishment of a national system of education. He sug- 
gested an extension of the idea of Savings Banks and Friendly 
Societies, cheap postage without the object of national profit 
coupled with post office money orders. He insisted on a complete 
and uniform Register of Births, Marriages and Deaths, a code for 
merchant shipping, full Census returns, the circulation of Parlia- 
mentary papers, the protection of inventors. He demanded local 
Courts, uniform and scientific methods of drafting Acts of Parlia- 
ment, a general register of real estate, of deeds and all transac- 
tions, and last, but certainly not least, the passing of public 
health legislation. . . . People, good honest people, considered 
that Bentham must be a maniac, or at the best an idealist, a 
Platonist, a visionary who trod the clouds, an opium eater, who 
in the filthy den of his dirty world dreamt of God in His 
Heaven. 


Such a summary Mr. Ogden may approve but it may be said by some 
persons that this man’s work is ended when, a century after, all the 
more obvious goals of his jurisprudential activities have been 
achieved or are on the road to achievement in all the civilised coun- 
tries in the world. But Jeremy Bentham was anxious to conquer 
not only the objective, but the subjective world, he was anxious 
to give happiness not only by the machinery and operation of the 
outward law, but happiness through the inward forces of every indi- 


* University of London Press. 
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vidual. He believed that this was possible by creating a right 
state of mind in every person. That was, in a phrase, his psycho- 
logy of life. Yet he did not desire to replace religion by psychology, 
but rather to supplement it. He knew the force of religion in human 
life. He must have realised that as one of the facts which cannot be 
altered. He was anxious for all to have freedom of religious thought. 
He was intent on making a perfect world of happiness here and now, 
for man as man. His theories did not impinge on the world to come. 


J... G. pe M. 


PAE COPTTON INDUSTRY IN THE 


PAR. EAST. 


This is a study of the Cotton Industry in the Far East which 
originated as a result of the Ratan Tata Research Studentship at the 
London School of Economics. The book was not written until 1930, 
after a nine months’ visit to Japan, and the statistics contained 
in it are not later than the beginning of 1930. Asa result almost the 
worst period of the cotton industry as it affects Lancashire is not 
described. Cotton exports to India and China have fallen off con- 
siderably since January 1930, and although some recovery may be 
expected there is no likelihood that the Far Eastern markets will 
ever be fully recovered, owing to the fact that India and Japan com- 
pete successfully with Lancashire in the production of the cheaper 
kinds of cotton cloth such as are used by the Chinese and Indian 
peasantry. Miss Utley refers to the fact that the British Economic 
Mission to the Far East were not allowed to visit any of the cotton 
mills owned by the Japan Cotton Spinners Association, and one 
of the difficulties of getting accurate information results from this 
unwillingness to allow investigators inside the factories. 

Labour conditions in the cotton mills of Japan have been indes- 
cribably bad in the past, and although in some of the larger mills 
conditions have greatly improved it must nevertheless be admitted 
that there are many factories in which the wastage of human life, 
especially amongst the girl workers, is very great. The evil of 
indentured labour, the inadequate food, the unhealthy dormitories 
(for the girls sleep in the factories) have made it more difficult to 
recruit labour in the villages, so that the cotton spinners have now 
been compelled to give better food, to raise wages, to shorten hours 
and to increase the amenities of factory life. Nevertheless, if it be 
true, according to a police investigation made in Tokio, that 70 per 
cent. of the unlicensed prostitutes in the suburbs of the city were 


* Lancashire and the Far East. By Freda Utley. Allen & Unwin. 
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formerly factory girls, it is obvious that there is still room for great 
improvement. 

The first chapter deals with the position of Lancashire, the enor- 
mous profits made before and during the war, the post-war boom 
profits, the rapid accumulation of capital, the huge prices paid for 
practically obsolete mills and then the slump which has put out of 
action scores of mills. All this is accurately described, with the 
conclusion that the tendency of development now in the cotton 
industry is towards greater mechanisation, and perhaps less skilled 
labour, in order to make competition with the Far East at all 
possible. In Japan 80 per cent. of the labour in the cotton industry 
is female as against 62 per cent. in Lancashire. 

There is an important chapter on the position of India in relation 
to Lancashire and a careful examination of the reasons for the 
poverty of the Indian people, poverty which the agrarian crisis has 
now intensified. Although Britain’s principal competitor in the 
cotton industry is Japan, yet the development of the Indian mills 
has been such that they now supply over 4o per cent. of India’s con- 
sumption. The author takes the socialist view that, under present 
conditions, the market cannot expand to keep pace with the world’s 
productive capacity, since the wage earners and the peasants form 
the mass of consumers and receive a decreasing share of the total 
income. 

* * * 


ART IN. THE. LIPE.ORSMANRIN 


Professor Allen W. Seaby is responsible for Vol. IV of this 
series on “‘ Art in the Life of Mankind,’’ dealing with Roman 
Art and its Influence from the earliest times onwards. The author 
says truly in his preface, ‘‘ it is difficult to know where to stop.” 
Art in its development assimilates what has gone before, and owes 
much to its predecessor. Art for art’s sake is a misnomer, though 
the subjectivity of art is an undoubted fact. Art plays its part 
in the life of mankind and cannot be separated from it. Man 
is a complex trinity, composed of body, soul (or mind) and spirit. 
Food for the physical is insufficient for the life of mankind. ‘‘ Man 
shall not live by bread alone.’’ Life and life ‘‘ more abundantly,” 
which Christ promised to His followers, consists in the develop- 
ment of its several parts. The creative faculty, which appertains 
to mind or soul, must act its part. It is inherent, and all art 
is an act of creation and not merely of imitation. Imitation has 
its use and its limits, but it is not creative. Carlyle once wrote 
““ Create, Create,’ and he realised that the output of the mind 


* Art in the Life of Mankind. Vol. IV, Roman Art and its Influence. By 
Allen W. Seaby. B. T. Batsford Ltd., London. 
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should be creative. It is the same with the spirit. ‘‘I have food 
that ye know not of, My meat is to do the will of the Father,” 
spirit working with spirit. Art viewed thus becomes a funda- 
mental element in the life of mankind. 

It is most interesting to trace the evolution of art, and also 
its starting-point. When was it not? may be asked. From the 
earliest records of man it has played its part, and not alone for 
man’s physical needs. Creation began in the mind or will of the 
Creator, ‘“‘the Lord God . . . made every plant of the 
field before it was in the earth, and every herb of the field before 
it grew,’’ and the creative faculty in man in one sense is the same 
since the artist sees his work complete before the pen, the pencil, 
the brush or the chisel is at work. That creative faculty is the 
same to-day as it was in prehistoric times. Stone upon stone the 
altars were raised for sacrifice, while the commemoration of 
the dead was the motive power which resulted in works of art in 
sepulchre or urn. Ornament or beauty was the natural expression 
of the soul. The Bible teems with examples of beauty. The 
Temple itself, and the lily-work on the pillars, are an instance. 
‘“’Then were the pillars finished.”” From age to age art grew in 
loveliness. Professor Seaby traces its rise and fall with the tribes 
or nations which gave it birth; first, the Stone Age, followed by 
the Bronze and Iron Ages, Etruscan and, above all, Roman art; 
both Republican and Imperial (even in Roman Britain), Early 
Christian and Byzantine art, Sasanian and Coptic creations and 
those of the so-called Dark Ages. A goodly compendium of the 
arts is gathered together here with most admirable illustrations 
drawn from extant remains, some long hidden in darkness. 

The story of the Etruscans as here told is most illuminating, 
and one may say tragic. "The Etruscans were Rome’s first 
teachers, far surpassing in art their conquerors. Southern 
Etruria was crushed by Rome before 300 B.c. The vases and 
other works of the Etruscans still remaining show the degree of 
their civilisation. Tuscia (from which modern Tuscany takes 
her name) gave to Rome, in some measure, not only a tradition 
of art but laws, customs and superstitions. But the point must 
be made that the Romans were an Aryan people and the Etruscans 
were probably another race altogether. The influence of the 
Etruscans upon the Romans must not be unduly stressed. 

Rome by her conquest of Syracuse and Corinth imbibed 
Hellenistic art, ‘‘ and opened her eyes to the possibilities of civic 
art,’’ and ‘‘the first century B.C. saw an intensity of building akin 
to that of Athens after the Persian War. Yet the Etruscans not 
only built tombs, but also temples, great walls, gateways and 
aqueducts.’’ Painting was also amongst their achievements and 
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reveals Ionic and Greek influence. ‘‘ The Etruscans indeed are 
puzzling from whatever side they are studied, their origin, their 
writings, their customs and their art all present great difheulties to 
the inquirer. ‘They were clever, adaptable craftsmen who knew how 
to borrow from the art of the nations they traded with, Phcenician, 
Egyptian and Greek.’’? It was formerly held that the Etruscans 
invented the arch, but later discoveries show that this method of 
construction goes as far back as the early Sumerian period. The 
influence of Etruscan on Roman art and on all that Roman art 
in its many forms has meant to the world must be taken into 
serious account. It may be that Etruscan blood ran in the veins 
of some of the great T'uscans of the Renaissance. 
S. DE M. 


* * * 


THE YEARBOOK’ OF 2 EDUCATION 


The editor-in-chief of this valuable Year Book of Education. 
which extends to over a thousand closely printed pages, is Lord 
Eustace Percy, who, as a former President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, has necessarily much official knowledge. He is helped by 
many anonymous education officials and by many other student 
educationists such as Dr. P. B. Ballard, Sir Percy Nunn, Mr. 
F. B. Malim and other well-known head masters, Mr. Frank 
Roscoe, Mr. Walter N. Barnes (the principal of the West Ham 
School of Art), Sir Daniel Hall (who treats of the vastly 
important subject of technical education for agriculture). Scotland 
and Northern Ireland are dealt with by experts, while the English 
Universities receive useful exposition, though Oxford or Cam- 
bridge experts are not retained. Sir Percy Nunn naturally writes 
upon the training of teachers. 

Useful information is afforded in relation to grant-aided 
secondary schools, the independent private and preparatory 
schools, secondary schools for girls, junior housewifery schools, 
works schools, evening and part-time day courses in technical 
schools and colleges as well as full-time courses. A wide field 
is covered and physical education is not forgotten. The separate 
articles, of course, express the views of experts, but they also 
presumably express the views of the editor-in-chief, Lord Eustace 
Percy, who himself deals with many subjects, including an intro- 
ductory note on the English Education Act of 1921, on the Board 
of Education, on the English and Welsh school system, religious 
syllabuses and mentally defective children. 

*The Year Book of Education, 1932. Editor-in-Chief, Lord Eustace Percy. 


With a Foreword by the President of the Board of Education. Evans Brothers 
Limited, Montague House, Russell Square, W.C.2. 
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Part II of the comprehensive book has articles on the different 
educational systems that are at work in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, while Part III deals, from the pen of specialists, 
with education in France, Germany, Italy, the United States of 
America, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, Russia (technical education), 
the Argentine, China, Turkey and Egypt. Useful statistical 
tables complete a book that should see later editions. Sir Donald 
Maclean, the President of the Board of Education, who writes 
the Foreword, says that Lord Eustace as President “‘ familiarised 
himself with our educational system down to the last detail,’’ and 
that his subsequent work entitled Education at the Cross-roads 
was full of “‘arresting ideas.’’ In this book, Sir Donald goes on, 


he and his collaborators have succeeded in producing an 
encyclopzedia of readily accessible information, which will be 
of great value, convenience and interest to everyone concerned 
with public education. The opinions expressed and the deduc- 
tions and speculations made will no doubt excite comment and 
discussion. In saying this, I intend no criticism of the value 
of the volume; on the contrary, much of its value may well lie 
in the fact that its aim is not only to help all interested in 
public education to a fuller knowledge of the present position, 
but also to challenge them to closer thinking as to our future 
needs. 


From the point of view of the secondary and public school master 
a challenge will at once go out with regard to the statement by 
Lord Eustace Percy that England 


is beginning to realise that, after sixty years of intensive work 
in building up a system of popular education, her peculiar 
speciality lies no longer so much in her cherished grammar 
schools, whose successes in the training of character are being 
equalled and whose intellectual standards have long been sur- 
passed by other nations, but in the excellence of her elementary 
teaching. 


‘This is a serious statement to make, since after all the head master 
of one of the despised grammar schools might reply that while 
Lord Eustace Perey may have known in his official capacity all 
about state-aided education he is not in a position to judge the 
comparative merits of higher secondary and university education. 
The only tests are the tests applied by foreign scholars and the 
fruits of renown in pure scholarship, pure and applied mathematics 
and physics, history and philosophy. Foreign scholars are very 
emphatic about the merits of our advanced secondary and univer- 
sity education and Professor Einstein and other leaders in 
Continental and American thought are glad to join our university 
staffs, while there is a great demand for English University 
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teachers in America. Dogmatic statements of this sort will not 
please the pioneers in the new primary and junior secondary 
schools since, when it is considered that a certain percentage 
from these schools reach the highest rank in the universities, the 
attack on English secondary education must be resented. A 
Year Book would be wise to keep clear of personal opinions which 
are not founded upon absolutely ascertained facts. 

Lord Eustace Percy discerns ‘‘ at least a tendency to emancipate 
secondary schools from too complete a dependence on the univer- 
sities.”’ If that is a real tendency in English education it is 4 
very bad tendency. The university and the university colleges 
are the natural goal of an educational system. ‘This is shown by 
the fact that the technical colleges are ever desirous of becoming 
a part of this or that university. "That is the right tendency. 
Any other drift of policy would in the long run divide the nation 
into two parts: the university man or woman and the non- 
university man or woman, each despising the other. A new phase 
of class-dislike would emerge if Lord Eustace Percy’s prophecy 
is a fact. The First Schools Examination has naturally been 
dovetailed into university matriculation, since that is the goal 
that English-speaking people desire for their sons and daughters. 
The value of a university degree is ever more and more appreciated 
as the standard of that degree rises. 

Lord Eustace Percy admits that ‘‘ for the last thirty years, if 
not longer, the elementary school system has been steadily 
developing from a series of ‘standards’ housed in a certain 
type of school-building into a vast federation of school communi- 
ties after the spiritual model of the grammar schools.’’ Could 
anything be better? That is the proper ideal, but, says the 
editor-in-chief, ‘‘ we are paying for the obvious advantages of the 
great educational tradition by the relative expensiveness of our 
education, the relative difficulty of introducing educational reforms, 
and a certain blurring of the outline of our intellectual standards.”’ 
The answer is that good education under good conditions with 
properly paid teachers must always be relatively expensive, while 
there is in fact no difficulty in introducing educational reforms 
and there is no blurring of our intellectual standards. Lord 
Eustace Percy has challenged the very roots of our educational 
system, as he has every right to do, but not in a Year Book 
which by its very name is not the place for partisan or political 
opinions, But these criticisms are no criticism of the Year Book 
in its capacity as a Year Book. It is a very useful summary of 
a large part of our educational system and the comparative 
method, given by the material from overseas, should be fruitful 
of good results. J. E.G. pe M. 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE-* 


The English edition of Miss I. Cooper Willis’s biography of 
Florence Nightingale should meet with the same success that it 
has received in America. In the meantime, between the appearance 
of the two editions, an official biography has been published, yet, 
although it contains some new material, Miss Cooper Willis has 
not found it necessary to alter any of her own book. In fact, it 
emphasises her own impressions of Florence Nightingale’s very 
real difficulties in her fight for independence. She must always 
have had a strong will but there can be no doubt that her early 
struggles did much to form the determination and concentrated will- 
power of later years. The amazing work she organised and carried 
out in the Crimea under almost impossible circumstances when she 
was little more than thirty shows the abilities of a woman older 
than her generation. Yet this cannot be put down altogether to 
the broad education she had had, since her sister had received the 
same and was not filled with longing for a life of service. ‘The 
Crimean War gave Florence Nightingale a unique opportunity to 
display her gifts and her theories, but it is not universally realised 
that this was her public starting-point, and not her life work. 

She is thought of as “‘ the Lady with the Lamp,’’ a romantic 
figure touched with sentiment. In fact, she was a woman who, 
having proved from the battlefield the necessity for trained nurses 
and for hospital sanitation, was determined to introduce them into 
civil and military life in England. She returned from the Crimea 
a national heroine to everyone except herself; but she recognised 
her new power and she never let it sleep in quarters where it was 
of use. To be a war heroine on the spot, however, was an easier 
matter than to be the saviour of hospitals, barracks, and the sick 
at home in times of peace. Lethargy and indifference continually 
faced her; but they had the effect of increasing her determination, 
with the result that her faithful supporters knew little rest until 
her plans were adopted. Her return from the Crimea had been 
finally celebrated by the institution of the ‘‘ Nightingale Fund ”’ 
which she was asked to use for the establishment and control of 
a Training School for Nurses. In answer to this invitation she 
wrote : 

Exposed as I am to be misinterpreted and misunderstood, in a 
field of action in which the work is new, complicated and distant 
from many who sit in judgment upon it—it is indeed an abiding 
support to have such sympathy and such appreciation brought 
home to me in the midst of labour and difficulties all but over- 
powering. 

* Allen and Unwin. 
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It was a long cry from the nursing nuns and Sisters of Charity in 
earlier centuries to the nurses of mid-nineteenth-century England. 
In Miss Stanley’s Hospitals and Sisterhoods a number of 
replies from doctors in answer to questions as to nurses in 
various institutions are quoted: ‘‘ I inquired from Dr. X, says 
one of these, about the character of the nurses, and he says they 
always engage them without any character, as no respectable 
person would undertake so disagreeable an office. He says the 
duties they have to perform are most unpleasant, and it is little 
wonder that many of them drink, as they require something 
to keep up the stimulus.’’ 


It was this attitude that made the work of reform particularly 
difficult, and probably Florence Nightingale’s positive craving for 
statistics helped to break it down. For instance, she discovered 
soon after her return that the mortality figures in barracks between 
the ages of twenty and thirty-five were nearly twice that of the 
civil rate. In some cases it was far worse: ‘‘ In St. Pancras, the 
civil death rate was 2.2 per thousand ; in the barracks of the Second 
Life Guards it was 10.4 per thousand. In Kensington, the civil rate 
was 3.3; the rate in the Knightsbridge Barracks was 17.5.’’ 
Hospitals, too, seemed to have been in an amazing condition ; sanita- 
tion, ventilation and equipment were bad, and there were regular 
‘hospital’ diseases which were recognised as unavoidable and 
made going into one a risky business. 

There was one aspect of Florence Nightingale’s work in which she 
did not stand out above her generation. She had always been a rich 
woman; her work was her hobby, she had never had to consider 
it in connection with her livelihood. She looked upon it as a sacred 
calling, and not a profession, with the result that she could not see 
the necessity for a Nurses Registration Act which would protect the 
nurses from competition with ignorant and unsuitable women. Miss 
Cooper Willis has written a really interesting book which shows 
the mind of the period that Florence Nightingale had to contend 
with. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


If Peace and Disarmament,* by Leon Blum, were the voice of the 
France of to-morrow, the outlook for the world would be much 
brighter than it is. The leader of the Socialist Party, to borrow 
M. Briand’s phrase, speaks European. An incisive Foreword by 
Mr. Robert Dell argues that France is in the grip of a financial and 
military oligarchy, to whose tune the politicians of the Centre and 
the Right obediently dance. Be that as it may, it is refreshing to 
read these vigorous and sensible articles which first appeared in Le 
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Populaire, the organ of the party. For the current philosophy of 
“‘ Security, Arbitration, Disarmament,’’ our author wisely substitutes 
“Security through Arbitration and Disarmament.’? ‘Throughout the 
book he keeps up a running fight with the leaders of the Right, and 
asserts that the triumph of Socialist parties in every country is the 
only ultimate guarantee of peace. ‘Till that happy but distant con- 
summation he is eager to diminish the danger to peace involved in 
capitalist and nationalist states. The Peace treaties, for instance, 
are not sacrosanct. ‘‘ When people try to lock the door for ever 
against any attempt to correct and straighten out the present situa- 
tion, they enclose present-day Europe in a boiler which sooner or 
later will explode. Again, if Germany is to be made to respect her 
treaty obligations, France also must progressively disarm and induce 
the rest of Europe to do likewise. The world is against all those 
who, having accepted a principle, are now trying to escape from its 
practical consequences. If this goes on we shall reach the same 
disastrous position as seven years ago at the time of the Ruhr. We 
then lost the friendship of the world, and that is something which 
no one can afford to lose.’’ M. Blum is equally severe on the 
proposal dear to so many French statesmen for a League army. All 
this is axiomatic to most British readers in 1932 but paradoxical to 
most of his countrymen. It is a disaster that the French Socialists 
refuse to co-operate with the Radicais, and thereby doom their country 
to be governed and Europe to be half ruined by the unteachable 
Right. M. Blum is a curious combination of realist and doctrinaire. 
‘* Socialism alone can destroy the old instincts and cure humanity 
of all her old psychoses.’’ A similar claim is commonly made for 
Christianity. But is the former likely to work the miracle which 
nearly two thousand years of the latter have dismally failed to 
achieve? Human nature is very much older than parties and creeds, 
and no one has yet discovered how to separate the dross from the 
gold. 


* * * 


Whatever else is read on the great issue of Protection versus Free 
Trade, Tariffs: the case examined,* by a Committee of Economists 
under the chairmanship of Sir William Beveridge, must be read too. 
The Free Trader will rejoice at this masterly confirmation of his 
faith, and the Protectionist will be put on his mettle to answer the 
arguments if he can. It is a book by experts for the general reader, 
or as we ought to say nowadays for the citizen; and though it requires 
careful reading, no preliminary training in economics is needed to 
understand it. ‘The Preface, signed by Sir William Beveridge, Sir 
Walter Layton, Professors Bowley, Gregory and Lionel Robbins, and 
four other scholars, concludes with two emphatic sentences which 
summarise the character and the result of their enterprise. ‘‘ We 
have surveyed once more, in the light of to-day, the well-trodden 
fields of this ancient controversy. After that survey we should all 
think it a disaster if the policy of Free Trade, which has served 
Britain so well materially, as through her it has served as an inspira- 
tion to all who in any land have worked for good understanding 
among nations, were to-day to be sacrificed to igaorance or panic or 
jealousy or specious calculations of a moment’s gain.’’ Readers who 
have no time for the whole book should master the first chapter and 
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the last. ‘he former traces the course of ideas and events from 
1903 to 1931, and argues that in a changing world “‘ the dependence 
of Britain upon overseas trade for prosperity is the governing factor 
of the situation. Any policy which neglects it can only lead to 
disaster.’? ‘The latter, by the editor himself, reviews the case in a 
closely-reasoned argument, and concludes that tariffs are no remedy 
for our present difficulties. Now that economics have become politics, 
we should read, mark, learn and inwardly digest what our leading 
economists have to say. 


* * *% 


Slovakia Then and Now* should call attention to the interesting 
little people whom the fortunes of the world war transferred from 
the heavy yoke of the Magyars to the milder rule of the Czechs. The 
richly illustrated volume is edited by Professor Seton-Watson, to 
whom the Slovaks rightly look as their chief friend and interpreter 
in Western Europe. ‘The editor’s Introduction, the longest and far 
the most important contribution, should be diligently studied by all 
who desire to understand the politics of the Danubian States. Having 
championed the Slovak cause before the war, he criticised the unwise 
policy of centralisation pursued by the statesmen of Prague in a little 
volume entitled The New Slovaks, published in 1924. ‘The situation 
greatly improved with the new provincial system introduced in 1927. 
““ Czechoslovakia,’’ declares Dr. Seton-Watson, ‘‘ has achieved a 
greater measure of consolidation and is nearer to normal conditions 
than any other state which owes its origin to the revolutionary 
upheaval of 1918.’’ ‘This statement he proceeds to support by a 
survey of the political, economic and cultural development of the 
country as a whole before he passes to his immediate subject. He 
reminds us that the new masters had to build from the foundations, 
since the Slovaks were deplorably neglected by Budapest. No Slovak 
who remembers the Magyar yoke desires to return to it, and our 
author sharply condemns the revisionist campaign of Lord Rother- 
mere. He admits that the problem of satisfying the Slovaks is the 
acid test of Czech statesmanship and has not yet been completely 
solved. But his Introduction breathes a robust confidence that the 
situation is rapidly improving and that the right path has been found. 
It would be a pity if the reader were to halt after mastering Dr. 
Seton-Watson’s summary, for there is much to be learned from each 
of the twenty-five chapters furnished by Slovaks themselves. Every 
one who knows anything of this little people is aware of the impor- 
tance in their lives of religion and art; and both themes are 
authoritatively handled by a series of specialists. ; 


* * * 


_ In the volume entitled London and the Advancement of Sciencet 
issued by the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
on the occasion of its centenary meeting in London last year, we 
have an Introductory Survey by Dr. Allan Ferguson (who tells us 
something of Geoffrey Chaucer’s efforts on behalf of science and 
chiefly astronomical science and something of Henry Billingsley, Dr. 
John Dee, Gilbert, William Harvey, Francis Bacon, Christopher 


7 ' * Allen & Unwin. 
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Wren, John Hill the botanist, Henry Cavendish and W. H. 
Wollaston) and Essays on the learned societies of London, education 
in London, the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, Kew Gardens and 
the John Innes Institution, the development of medicine in London, 
the Museums of London and an account of the London makers of 
scientific instruments. It is a very interesting volume. ‘The account 
of the learned societies begins with the foundation of the Royal 
Society in 1660. ‘The majority of the societies formed before 1831 
were for the study of pure science, though some were concerned 
with technical or applied science. Mr. TI. L. Humberstone gives 
a very useful account of Education in London from the earliest 
times, though his remark that London did not exist in Czesar’s 
times is doubtful, since Ptolemy mentions the tribal town which 
belonged to Kent. Certainly London can claim ‘‘ to be a pioneer 
in women’s education.’? Sir Frank Heath in writing on ‘‘ Govern- 
ment and Scientific Research ’’ gives a valuable account that is not 
easily available elsewhere. The book, indeed, answers a very useful 
purpose, since many Londoners do not realise the part that has 
long been played by their Metropolis in the scientific work of 
England, the Empire and the world. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


M. Pierre Viénot’s little book ‘‘ Is Germany Finished ?’’* is a pene- 
trating analysis of the ferment of ideas in the country to which all 
eyes are now turned. The author lived in Berlin and other cities 
for six years, and he writes with greater understanding than one 
usually finds in a Frenchman. Everybody knows that Germany is 
in the throes of an economic and political crisis, but M. Viénot 
explains that the confusion is psychological as well. ‘‘ Germany is 
without order because the middle class is crumbling. The spectator 
is struck by the confusion of German life, and seeks in vain for 
coherence.’’ There are many Germanies, with no unifying principle 
to amalgamate them. ‘The chaos is moral as well as intellectual. 
““ We have no idea in France of the moral upheaval caused by the 
defeat and the revolution in Germany.’’ While France emerged 
from the fiery ordeal in all essentials unchanged, her neighbour is 
drifting on uncharted seas. This striking little book closes with an 
appeal to the author’s fellow-countrymen not to be afraid of Germany 
but to help and co-operate. 

* * * 


The first series of ‘‘ Tales of all Countries ’’+ by Anthony Trollope 
(republished originally from MHarper’s New York Magazine and 
Cassell’s Family Paper) has now been published in the World’s 
Classics Series. The stories deal with many lands and many types 
of people; generally the Anglo-Saxon in varying mood and clime. 
The collection was first published in volume form in 1861, and the 
freshness of Trollope’s work to-day is in itself a perfect tribute to 
his skill. The humour of his characters and incidents is unending, 
and this little volume will make a delightful travelling companion. 


* Faber & Faber. 
+ Oxford University Press. 
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The fifth edition of Mr. F. S. Marvin’s ‘‘ The Living Past: A 
Sketch of Western Progress,’’* contains certain alterations and revi- 
sions. ‘The last part of chapter eleven has been re-written, so ag 
‘to indicate briefly the trend of recent events and to remove expres- 
sions of feeling only appropriate at the termination of the war. 
The good book-lists on each chapter in the Appendix have been revised. 
Such bibliographies are invaluable to students, but they would be 
more so if compilers would make a point of adding the date to each 
work; although the addition of the publisher is a step in the right 


direction. 
* % % 


Mr. Hugh Walpole’s second novel of the Herries family, ae Judith 
Paris,’’+ is the story of the orphan daughter of Rogue Herries and his 


gipsy wife. The book is an independent work, but ‘‘ the four books _ 


are seen together in my mind as a piece of gaily tinted tapestry, 
worked in English colours.’’ No writer knows better than Mr. 
Walpole how to write of everyday events, of the tiny details that 
mean so much, and turn a tale into active life. Yet sometimes there 
can be too much detail resulting in an openness which, while it may 
appeal to certain schools of thought, dims the work for literary | 
purists. [here are occasions, even in the eighteenth century, when 
the phrase ‘‘ to call a spade a spade,’”’ needs modifying. 


* % * 


‘“Mothercraft”’ : { this admirable little handbook, which now appears 
in its sixth edition, has been written by a group of well-known child 
specialists, medical mostly, but also psychological and social, for 
the use of doctors and nurses, health visitors, parents. In addition 
to earlier chapters on heredity, expectant motherhood by Lady 
Barrett, care and feeding of the infant and small child by Dr. Eric 
Pritchard, nursery hygiene, clothing, there have been added Maternal 
Mortality by Dame Louise McIlroy, Habit Formation and Play by 
Dr. Alice Hutchison and Dr. Jane Reaney, and new work on lactation 
and weaning, Common Ailments by Dr. Jean Smith, Care of Skin, 
Eyes, etc., the Nervous Child, Sunlight, and finally The Law 
Relating to Maternity and Child Welfare. The whole book is the 
last word—for the moment—on matters concerning the health and 
welfare of mothers and infants, and has taken over a year to prepare. 

In his Introduction to this edition Dr. G. F. Still says: There is 
a remark somewhere in Plato that ‘‘ of all animals the most difficult 
to manage is a child,’’ and yet since the world began there seems 
to have been little or no attempt to teach her who has most to do 
with the early management of this particular animal—at any rate 
while it is still in the animalcule stage—the right and proper way 
to tend her offspring . . .”’ It is high time that every girl as part 
of her education should be required to learn the essentials of 
mothercraft, those simple methods and precautions for lack of which 
many a mother has unwittingly wrought harm and suffering, some- 
times even lifelong handicap, to her child. 


* Oxford University Press. 
+ Macmillan. 
+ Carnegie House, 117, Piccadilly, W. 


